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THAT I LOST 

There is, I think, an old epigram which says — 

'■ That I spent, that I have ; 
Tli*t I saved, that I lost ; 
That I gftve, that I uved." 

And there is a rough truth under its uncouth- 
ness. But in a higher sense than the mere 
monetary one pointed out in the half-truth of 
the epigram, it is very true that, that I lost, that 
I have. No one who is familiar with sorrow is 
ignorant that sorrows hare a way of turning to 
joys, and that the only loved ones that our hearts 
keep are those that we have lost for ever. The 
lover on fire with his mistress* charms knows no 
future ; indeed, it is the secret of passion that it 
makes the instant everything, and has a fine con- 
tempt for what that ghost, to-morrow, may do- 
But the lover will have his eyes opened by the 
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2 That I Lost 

years, and when her )>fauty fades, when age 
appears where youth has been, then passion has 
burned out in the cold grate of Che heart, and 
he has to depend upon habit for a union which 
began in love. After all, however, when people 
grow old together it is not so bad as when one 
ages and the other remains young. That is an 
unequal match indeed ! But that is only one 
illustration of the changes the years bring with 
them. 

Ah, that children grow up ! that is the difB- 
culty. Nothing could be more excellent than 
the early youth of one's children. They are 
the poetry in the prosaic lives even of com- 
mon people. When they come we are not so 
much, as Bacon said, "giving hostages to for- 
tune " as getting hostages from the future. We 
feel as if we were going to live again in this 
new laughing generation — ^just when laughter is 
passing out of our own lives and leaving the 
evening a sad one. These new beings are out 
toys, and we become children again in our 
association with them. This child renews my 
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That 1 Lost 3 

youth, and I can babble to it and talk the baby 
nonsense — which is such good sense — to it not 
only with impunity, but with delight. There was a 
belief at one time that by the transfusion of blood 
from one animal to another diseases could be cured, 
and this notion was carried so far that the aged • 
thought they could become young again if their 
old veins were filled from those of children. 
I think there is a transfusion of spirit goes on 
between ourselves and our children. In the nur- 
sery I am a boy again, and "down stairs" care 
seems to sit upon the back of the little one be- 
tween its wings. 

But nothing will stay the swift hours, and the 
children begin to have feet to walk about on, 
and then, as some one said, they lose their 
wings. If it would only stop there, but no, inch 
by inch we are driven back, and the conquering 
army of the next generation comes on and drives 
us at last into "the last ditch," and even puts 
up a tombstone over it But it is not that, it is 
not death that is to be dreaded, it is the losing 
one's children, and as they grow, cloak the 
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4 That I Lost 

solemn tiuth as we like, we lose them. This 
one goes out into a profession, and that is more 
to him than home, and although he keeps up 
the connection for "old lang syne" sake, and 
comes and sees us — ^it is "coming home" with 
such a difference. He is stooping to us. He 
is taking an interest in what he thinks interests 
us. He is thinking how long it is his duly to 
stay, or how soon he can go without offending 
us — because he wants to get back to the world, 
and yet he would not show us that longing if 
he could help it; but we know what a hold the 
world has on his manhood, while home and the 
"old folic" have only a sort of beggar's claim 
on his memory. This other has married a wife 
and has children of his own, and their little 
feeble fingers press oui old wrinkled hands away 
from his heart. We are, in fact, losing them 
all But what I lost, that I hare. Ah, what a 
loss that was! Was she my favourite? I tried 
to show no favour; but hearts will have their 
way — and I loved her — as much as any. It is 
no use recalling her charms. She was only ten. 
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That I Lost 5 

and had made these ten years tea years of 
summer to me. I not only loved her, but I was 
proud of her. She had taught me so much — 
taught me to love. Not that in my heyday I 
did not tove her mother; but that was different 
— this love was more like the love of God, if it 
is not blasphemous to say so. She was as fair 
as milk. A lassie with "Unt-white locks." I 
have one little curl still. Then she was not so 
strong as the others, and that was the strength of 
her position. Her little finger was stronger than 
a man's arm. I cannot recall the illness which 
led to that fatal morning when she "went away." 
I sometimes think now, then I was sure, that 
she was murdered. The house was insanitary, 
the doctor had no skill. God would not 
listen to me, and in my anger I thought 
there was no God. She went, and left my 
home desolate. 

But God, I suppose, knew better than I did, 
and answered my prayers for my good and not 
for my desire. She is the only child I have 
left. She has never grown up, and has remained 
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6 That I Lost 

a darling of ten all these years. I have no 
recent impressions and disappointments to over- 
lay and erase the memory of her. My heart is 
just the same as it was then. All the rest have 
gone and left me — that I lost, that I have. 
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ORNAMENT 

Nothing is harder than to ornament with dis- 
cretion, nothing is easier than to decorate un- 
wisely. To make a thing foi use is comparatively 
easjr, for the use it is to be put to dictates the 
lines of its construction. But not so with the 
added glory of ornament. Here the would-be 
artist has no loadstar to guide him. He has to 
exercise his artistic faculty — his taste — he is free 
to fail, and he very often does. Yet probably 
this is the real test of the artist Can be orna- 
ment without sacrificing usefulness, and yet make 
the thing look beautiful without being absurd? 
For it is quite a common thing to see ornament 
in the wrong place, and then instead of being a 
thing of beauty it is a joke. Silks and laces are 
well enough in a drawing-room, but silks and laces 
io mud, that is a sight for gods to laugh at I 
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8 Ornament 

can understand a man finding, say his gun, so 
useful — his skill with it is the most agreeable 
flattery to himself— that he would desire to carve 
pleasant and decorating matters on the butt. It 
was in this way, no doubt, that beauty was first 
grafted upon use. But it would be difficult to 
conceive a man who was a good shot so carving 
the gun-stock as to make the gun unfit for its 
purpose. In this way, therefore, it is obvious 
that when there is to be a combination of use- 
fulness and ornament the latter must be subordi- 
nated to the former, and the limits of legitimate 
decoration are strictly defined by the uses of the 
article oi implement decorated. This common- 
sense rule is as often set at defiance as it is 
obeyed. There are spoons with the spoony part 
"embossed"; there are forks with the handle 
so tapering that it is difficult to hold them in 
the hand ; and a hundred other instances of 
features which were meant to be secondary to 
use becoming primary, and so producing an ugli- 
ness, might be given. It is for such abortions 
that the Greenwich Hospital of the drawing-room 
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Ornament 9 

cabinet was invented. There beauty is supposed 
to reign supreme far from the vulgar vorld of 
usefulness. But the cabinet has been enlarged 
until it is the drawing-room, and there you find 
a hundred things which are of no use, but 
excusing their presence by pretending to be 
ornamental. Sometimes those articles of vertu 
are decorative, sometimes not, and most people 
determine that nice question by the answer to 
another question, AVhat is the fashion? A time 
was when wax flowers and wax fruit under glass 
shades were the thing, and the taste of the time 
hung upon these as the taste of the lower orders 
still swears by boxes stuck over with aea-shells 
and pin-cushions with frills and furbelows. Now- 
adays plates, Japanese and others, hung upon 
walls, seem to have taken the public fancy. 
Indeed, everything Japanese, as a protest against 
the tiresome symmetry of earlier ait, has to-day 
the prefer^ce ; and a screen all ground, with one 
$pray of apple blossom 'athwart it, or fans, with 
lopsided patterns of a bird in one comer, may 
be, or might have been, seen a few years ago. 
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10 Ornament 

everywhere — on walls, above doors, in grates. 
Thus it is, as we said, that the cabinet has 
escaped from behind its glass doors, and sprawls 
over the drawing-rooro in ornament which is too 
good for use. 

But there are some reallf important questions 
which ask themselves in this connection if you 
think about matters of ornament There would 
seem to be something right and wrong about 
decoration. It is difficult to believe that there 
is no other guide in Art except capricious taste 
guided by an absurd fashion. We know that 
there is a right and wrong about everything 
else, why not about Art? Is it possible that Art 
is above ethics, and may be as immoral as it likes. 

We have seen that there is one canon which 
must not be sinned against, and that is that where 
ornament is to be applied to articles of use the 
ornament must not interfere with their useful- 
ness. May not all Art be higher usefulness? 

But then a question occurs which makes for the 
defence of the cabinet May not beautiful things 
exist by virtue of their beauty although they can 
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Ornament ii 

be put to no useful purpose ? Is not Art some- 
thing other than utilitarianism ?■ Is not a great 
picture, for instance, in this categoiy? Origi- 
nally, no doubt, the plastic art of sculpture was 
intended to be used in connection with archi- 
lecture and in the ornamentation of buildings. 
Paintings, too, were originally mural decorations, 
but a time came when these arts appeared to 
become independent of building, and claimed re- 
cognition on their own merits. Thej became, as it 
would seem, mere things of beauty, and a picture 
and sculpture gallery was only a larger cabinet. 
Now what is the right and wrong of this? 

We are all familiar with ornament in literature. 
The figure of speech, if it is properly used, makes 
a stained-glass window of the prose page. The 
page was meant for light, but with these deft 
tropes you have not only light through it, but 
colour and a slory. I remember pages of Burke 
where his meaning is made all the clearer for the 
jewels with which they are embossed. But who 
shall say what simile or metaphor is appropriate P 
The great writer sees likenesses in things that 
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12 Ornament 

are quite unlike to the common eye until once 

the wedding (of which Bacon speaks) has taken 

place, and then you see that it is a marriage 

for all time. When Jean Paul says that sorrow 

is the stroke of the sword that makes a man rise a 

knight, or when Bums, speaking of Nature, says — 

" Her 'prentice hand she tried on mm, 
And ihen she made the lasses, oh, " 

the bonds of speech in such a connection are 

indissoluble. The thoughts may both be common 

ones and old ones, but here they are associated 

by genius once for all, and make a page bright 

But here, a^ain, our rule is applicable. As dirt 

is matter out of place, so i^Iiness is ornament out 

of place. You may have all sorts of dirt in 

literature, by which I mean that you may have 

poor similes where they are not wanted, or you 

may have excellent tropes where they are quite out 

of placa A church window when I want to see 

a fine view through clear glass is an impertinent 

obstruction. There are poems so encrusted with 

figures of speech, that you cannot, so to- speak, 

see the trees for the leaves. Then you pray for 
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Ornament 13 

more reticence in your author. Are ve 
then thrown back upon mere taste as our 
mentor? Is it taste alone and taste again, 
hand in hand with fashion, that decides 
what is good in hterature, what is in or out 
of place in the way of decoration in prose or 
poetry? Not quite, I hope. 

A book that was written merely for the pur- 
pose of showing off its figui:es of speech would 
be a poor performance. There must be some 
pith and purpose in a book as there must be 
in a man for either to be worth anything. Now, 
everything that makes for this central purpose, 
everything that furthers the accomplishment of 
this design, is in place. To this end decoration 
laigely tends itself, for a man does not read 
merely with his head but with his heart, and 
appeals to the highest feelings are quite as much 
in place in literature as appeals to one's logical 
faculties. And it is when these appeals are well 
made that we say the man has a good style. 
Any ornament beyond this, or which goes counter 
to the purpose the main writing or persuading 
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has in view, is not ornament, is ugliness, or, in 
other words, is beauty out of place. But it might 
be a^ed, Is not the object of many books 
merely to amuse? A novel passes a tedious 
hour. If the main purpose is a laugh, are ve 
not overloading the frail bark vben we ask it to 
carry a moral purpose? If amusement is the 
end, may not any amount of decoration be the 
legitimate freight of this pleasure vessel? I deny 
that any book, any real book, has for its' object 
amusement — and nothing more. After all, a 
book is a man. It is not merely an enemy of 
ennui, and those who read them to fill empty 
hours have not learned the Grst lesson in reading, 
and that is, that " books are for betterment." All 
books are school books. You cannot be quite 
the same after reading a book as you were before. 
You must either be better or worse. If the book 
is a good book you are better; if a bad book you 
are the worse for it These are edge tools, mind 
you. Even the mere writer of fiction has this 
high responsibility. He is not merely a Merry 
Andrew ; he is a prophet, a preacher, it may be 
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Oknament 15 

in quite a small way, but that is his calling. He 
has become a seer sioce he has taken up the pen. 
What, then, are pictures, too, for more than 
sensuous delight? is the studio also a pulpit? 
And the answer is that Art is man speaking to 
man, and that there roust be an ethical aspect 
to all such intercourse. It is a high notion of 
Art, but it is a true notion that the artist, too, has 
something of a message to cany, something of a 
revelation to make, something of an evangel to 
promulgate. It may be true that many wielders 
of the brush fail to take this high view, but even 
through them to some extent the light shines if 
they are honest in their endeavours to translate 
Nature into Art, they, too, are unconsciously preach- 
ing just as an honest man is by his straightforward 
dealing in a higgling market. Here, then, we 
find the true rule of Art. It ministers to higher 
uses. All that is beautiful and furthers these 
higher uses is right in Art ; all that frustrates these 
use^ is wrong. It is ornamentation that teaches 
that is true beauty; all other ornamentation is 
inhuman, vulgar, and i^ly. 
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PRUDENCE 

Prudence is a virtue, but it is the meanest of 
the virtues. It is recommended as good enough 
to "wear" in this world, but, as often as not, it 
fails of its object of self-seeking when meie in- 
discretion carries the prize. There is as luuch 
of "fear" as of wisdom in prudence, and it is 
. that timid quality which often leads it to calculat- 
ing failure. Worldly wisdom says put away for a 
niiay day, and miser prudence does it ; but some- 
thing intervenes between it and the "rainy day," 
and all the trouble is in vain. A spendthrift who 
has a jolly time and dies before the first frost of 
the winter of discontent, has from a worldly point 
of view scored over cheated prudence. Prudence 
is, too, a stickler about that great possessicm, 
health — wears an overcoat and goloshes — but a 
draught — the assassin — will strike home at its lungs 
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Prudence 17 

notwithstanding ; white some imprudent person 
who dared to get wet and cold is not a whit the 
worse, and attends the funeral of poor prudence. 
Prudence does no great thing. The dare-devil 
who risks everything in his random ambition 
sometimes hits the high mark of virtue and 
honour. But prudence does not like to run risks, 
and is bribed to avoid great enterprises by a mere 
competence. Indeed, it is in the avoidance of 
risks, in making all certain, that prudence consists. 
But he who will take no risks will effect nothing 
great. You must go into endeavours blindfold. 
It is those who "put it to the touch who win or 
lose it all" 

Prudence avoids battles, shirks forlorn hopes. 
Old age is reserved in the ordinary course for 
prudence's heritage. But old age is not the only 
admirable thing. It has been said that those 
whom the gods love die young, and it is certain 
that those who mankind reverence are of^en those 
who, against all odds, fight to a heroic end, and 
pass away in one blaze of undying achievement. 
It is those men who, although they die, live In 
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the memory for centuries, and keep burning in 
men's hearts the fires which illuminate a dark 
universe. Is not the world richer for the memory 
of Thermopylae and its three hundred indiscrete 
defenders? Is it not ofien bravado rather than 
sedate prudence that takes the heart hy storm? 
It is counting the cost — foreseeing everything, as 
prudence does at such fights as Omdurroan — 
that takes away the glory of l»ittle, and the only 
fine thing which was done on that great day was 
a cavalry charge which was a mistake. It was 
the same with the mistake at Balaclava. Prudence 
knew that it was a blunder, but it was magnificent 
all the same. It is such charges as these that 
makes history a picture-book. We like to re- 
member how Duncan in the VenirahU, while he 
was lying off Texel, heard that the whole Dutch 
fleet was putting out to sea to eat him up \ and 
how he told Captain Hotham to anchor his ship 
beside the Venerable in the narrowest part of the 
channel, and added, " I have taken the depth of 
the water, and when the Venerable goes down my 
flag will still fly." This is snapping one's fingers 
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in the face of prudence, which would have been 
showing a "clean pair of heels" to the Dutch 
fleet^ There are a dozen instances of similar 
indiscretions in the life of Nelson, which in his 
case always proved the better part of valour. Do 
you remember the story of Captain Inglis, a 
Scotsman of East Lothian, who had been captain 
of the mutinous ship Belie^ueux, of Duncan's 
fleet, "who had a hasty temper," and had ne- 
glected to make himself a complete master of the 
signal-book, and on the morning of the battle of 
Camperdown found himself more puzzled than 
enlightened by it? Do you remember how, at 
last, he threw the book upon the deck, and cried, 
" Damn it, up wi' the helm, and gang into the 
middle o't?" This was magnificent imprudence. 
But history is full of cases where safety is in the 
n's mouth, and the hero who takes his life 



' Tennjfson'i poem, the Rtvtn^, ig a fine on«, but not 
finer than Sir Richard Greiille's fight of the one agdnst 
fifty-three ships of Spain. It is in such deeds that Uureates 
find poems ready .made for them — deeds ihat set the pulse 
of the nation to martial music, and make a nnlion of shop- 
keepers something of sea-dogs after all. 
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20 Prudence 

in his band and storms the breach, ot attempts 
the impossible, miay, after all, make as "old 
bones" to wear the Victoria Cross upon, as may 
prudence itself, who was laagered all day in the 



But if it is true of war, it is true of love too — 
for that also is a matter of hearts. Who does not 
hate to see the calculating eye of prudence in the 
young, leading the heart in the common highway 
to the market, when it ought to be over hedge 
and ditch and roaming P And yet we hear the 
old dispraise imprudent marriages, and Quakers 
advising the young " not to marry money, but to 
go where money is," while no one has a good 
word for the heart that loves without calculating, 
or the man who marries before he counts the 
cost. After all, maniage is very hke war, and 
while bravery in both of these directions throws 
away many Uves, sometimes the very impertinence 
of the audacity comes off with flying colours. 

There would be more wisdom in prudence if it 
could take a larger view of possibilities. But 
much prudence is so blind, that it degenerates into 
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Prudence 21 

the meanness of miserliness or the calculating sel- 
fishness of the screw. At best, it often in avoid- 
ing one danger walks into another. He does not 
gamble, but he hoards. Life walks through the 
ambushes of death. Prudence may feel right 
well, but there is a worm or a germ in the bud 
of all this blossoming. Prudence may eat and 
drink in moderation, may be very careful about 
sanitation, but death is "on the prowl" all the 
same, and a wheel comes off the coach, or a signal- 
man is colour-blind, or the house is burned 
down, and so even prudence may come to an 
untimely end, and have to pay a gigantic sum as 
EsUte Duty. 
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DISCONTENT 

There are a great many superior people in the 
world, that is, people who think themselves supe- 
rior, fitted for great things, and quite above the 
trivial round and common task. Indeed, if people 
would be candid about the matter, most men and 
women have some of that feeling about them, for 
it is a fact that when we say such a quality is 
human nature, we also assert that it is in us. 
Were it not so, we would not understand the 
matter at all. For instance, it would puzzle a 
man to comprehend a neighbour to whom two 
and two did not make four ; and just because to 
every one who understands what two and two 
means, they make what four means, all mea are in 
sympathy on that point, and quite understand one 
another. Now this sense of superiority is in each 
one of us in some degree. In some of us it exists 
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Discontent 23 

in an overweening amount Every man with " a 
lot" feels that he has missed his vocation; that 
he may do well enough where he is, but that he 
could have done better, done more justice to him- 
self, if he had been elsewhere. He has been 
" cast " for a waiking-gentleman, and he knows he 
could act HamleL His talents — he is not proud, 
but every man has some talent (and so he ex- 
cuses his vanity) — are thrown away in this profes- 
sion. He wishes he had been in the House — ah ! 
that would have been his chance. Or if by chance 
he is in that "august assembly" — I think it is 
called by some, although others describe it as 
a "congeries of time-servers, self-seekers, social 
aspirants, and guinea-pigs ! " — then he is under the 
impression that he would have done better if he 
had been in command of the Fleet, or would have 
conducted the South African War better than Lord 
Roberts. 

And so it is in every walk of life. The coster- 
monger feels himself superior to his barrow and 
his "moke." And perhaps this is a healthy feel- 
ii^ to begin with if it leads a man to show that 
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he was superior to his station, if it leads to eiTort 
to do the great things for idiich the man thinks 
he is fitted ; but if it does not do that, and leads 
only to "yammering" and complaining, and 
blaming fate and the gods for lost chances, which 
if you had had you would have made no use of, 
then it is the ugliest discontent that can exist in 
man. There is a noble kind of dissatisfaction, 
and it is very different from that ignoble discon- 
tent of the superior beings I have been referring 
to, who would put the blame of their failure upon 
circumstances rather than bear their own burden 
of blame. The noble dissatisfacdou is a spur to 
endeavour, the ignoble is a mere thorn in the side 
of other's equanimity. 

But one of the hardest problems in life is to 
steer between the Scylla and Chaiybdis of content 
and discontent. Without the seamanship which 
can achieve that compromise, you are lost Con- 
tent, which is a comely virtue in its way, will 
betray you, as all friends do. Content is the 
worst of pitfalls. You do nothing, and you are 
as satisfied as if you had removed mountains or 
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bridged seas. You fail in all you try, and yet 
content and self-complacency takes you by the 
hand and congratulates you on being an excellent 
fellow, full of great possibilities. You achieve a 
fiasto, and you sit down crowned with imaginary 
laurels by the same kind hand of content. All 
this wastes effort and spoils character, which is 
like a coral island reared in the ocean by a million 
little endeavours in the right direction. This is 
the content that damns. 

At the same time, mere discontent may be a 
bana. The man who giids at fate and deplores 
his circumstances, whose heart is agape with envy, 
is apt to let muscles which were meant for work 
grow flaccid in despair. That is not the discon- 
tent which is, as we have seen, the trumpet<all 
to battle. This despair is the funeral oration at 
the grave of endeavour. 

How are we to get through this difficult 
passage? If we could only be ambitious of 
what profiteth and contemn and despise that 
which profiteth not ! For example, the whole 
world, in compmson with a man's own soul; 
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if we could be content with homely fare, 
with simple pleasures, with poor place, with clean- 
liness for our state, and wanntb for our comfort ; 
and if, at the same time, we were dissatisfied with 
every one of our achievements, if we looked at 
our own deeds with the grudging eyes with whidi 
we criticise the performances of others, if we 
tried all our actions by the carping which seems 
so natural when we are observing the actions of 
our neighbours, perhaps then between these two 
rocks we m^ht s^l into the calm water — which 
is to be found, I fear not, in this world, where 
rapid succeeds rapid and storm treads on the heels 
of storm. But there is one little comer of earth 
in which we may rehearse for heaven. And that 
is at hornet I think there is excellent bomelj 
wisdom in Bums's lines — 

" To miike a. happy fiieside dime 
To weuiE and wife ; 
That's the true pathos and Kublime 
Of human life." 

And that is good philosophy, and ought to be 
ambition enough for any man ! But no, most 
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men want to be steeple-jacks, and dazzle the 
public eye, and make giddy the public bead with 
their hairbreadth perforniances, and if they cannot 
do that they try to do the next best thing to 
taking away people's breath, and boast of what 
they might have done if they had only had the 
chance. The only chance a wise man looks for 
is himself. But that is just where your superior 
people look in vain. If a man has made a small 
home happy he has not lived quite in vain. 
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A GOOD many poems and some romances have 
been written under a mistaken idea as to the 
law of heredity. It was a fine theme to enlarge 
upon. The parents had eaten sour grapes, and 
the children's teeth were set on edge. It was a 
striking realisation of Fate to see the sins of 
parents visited on the children until the third and 
fourth generation. This was Nature's blood feud 
or vendetta. I can imagine few subjects better 
for a modern romance or problem-play than this 
curious transmission. The crime of the last cen- 
tury being punished by an inexorable law which 
is written in the flesh, in this innocent to-day. 
The past rising from the dead to dominate the 
trembling present. And even the man who 
had no past, who bad no family history in which 
to trace to-day's forebodings, even he would have 
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to lay his account by the emergence from the 
darkness of dire tendencies which would mak^ 
it might well be, for misery; even he would be 
able to trace the outcrop of old layers of action 
at the surface of to-day, and would feel that his 
acts were predestined by some remote ancestor. 
Even a foundling could not feel himself a free 
man. 

I may admit that I once tried my hand at this 
life-history or death-history of a family. I made 
a woman the heroine. She had married a man 
who, knowing the taint in his blood, knowing 
that his father had committed suicide, that his 
mother had gone silly-mad, yet married this 
woman and brought children into the world to 
be heirs to this heritage of woe. Imagine the 
feelings of a mother as she sees the dawning 
intelligence of a child clouded as in hideous 
eclipse, and sees in this sullen hour a haggard 
portent. Imagine how she would regard one 
of her children's sudden angers — not as other 
moliiers would— but with the sickening fear that 
this passion might be the road to the ghastly end. 
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Imagine a mother having to be glad that one of 
her children died young before there was any 
dimming of God's image by the breath of dis- 
ease. Ah ! I tried to make something of it, be- 
lieve me. 

But after that, when I bad written about the 
punishment of the innocent for the guilty, the 
incessant cross of this world on which Christs 
are crucified ddly for sinners, and had worked 
myself up into a fine fury with the ways of Pro- 
vidence, I b^an to doubt whether I had not 
made a mistake. Indeed, science itself changed 
its front. Wetsmann showed that acquired 
habits of parents are not transmitted to off- 
spring — that a man might do all sorts of things 
to himself in this life, and that all his accumula- 
tion of habit, bad or good, would die with him, 
and that only some windfall from Nature, some 
free ^ft to him from the hand of chance, some 
"sport" in time was transmitted, and that chil- 
dren were only the heirs to these pranks of Nature 
— or inspirations of God — not of any good or ill 
the man had done in this life. Thus a man might 
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mutilate bimseir, and, let us say, lop off all his 
five fingers, but his children would come into the 
world with hands complete. But if b]r chance a 
man was born with six fingers on one hand, there 
would be a tendency for his offspring to repro- 
duce this peculiarity. 

The old doctrine of heredity had to be revised. 
The lesponsibility of man was diminished, some- 
thing like a special providence was re-introduced 
into the scheme of things, and the texts which 
had seemed so true in the earlier light were 
found to be quite misleading. And yet my 
romance remained a romance, for whether it be 
true or not that there is this dire inheritance, the 
fear that tortures love was there in the woman's 
heart, and it is that that makes poetry and 
romance, and not the truth or untruth of exact 
science. 
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Think of writing love-letters for the public eye! 
There is something indelicate, indecent in it It 
seems to be tearing anay the veil from the holy 
of holies — the praying at street corners, altogether 
indecorous. There is something too sacred in 
real love for publicity. It is a shy thing like a 
violet, and will not live in the flare of noon. I 
disbelieve in these love-letters which are written 
not for the beloved eye, but for the public eye — 
which pays better. Hearts are too good gold to 
be coined into words, and the man or woman 
who does it has to put in a good deal of alloy of 
some harder, baser (perhaps brazen) metal. 

All true lovers know that words are not a 
vehicle for their tenderness. It is too fine a 
thing for such coarse fingers to handle. And that 
is one of the problems of love-making which every 
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tnie lover has felt — how to express love in words ? 
It is only the false lover who succeeds, the true 
lover always fails. The heart feels that music 
would be better than words to convey its best 
thoughts, and that is because music touches 
depths which rational words cannot fathom; it 
reaches he^hts which plodding, logical feet can- 
not climb. It is only when love-letteis descend 
to the commonplace, when they cease to be love- 
letters indeed, that they become intelligible to 
others. 

A love-letter is nothing but the first words — 
" Beloved 1 " or " Dearest ! " or " Oh, how long it 
is!" "When will you come again?" "My heart 
is alone;" "Separation, I know what death is," 
" 1 never knew I could love so much ; " " My very 
own ; " and such poor phrases. But these are the 
cipher of love, and are the fullest and finest lan- 
guage in the world, to the lover. All the rest of 
the letter, what I have been doing, or reading, 
or seeing, it is mere "padding" to the lovers, 
although to the ordinary reader it is the only part 
of the letter that interests. 
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Yet such books are, we believe, populai with 
the vulgar. Indeed, you could command a large 
sale for love-letters, if you only make them naked 
enough and put photographs of the writers in the 
early pages of the volume. Such a book would 
go through a dozen editions (now, I think, called 
"impressions") in a few weeks; and the reason 
of this is, that most of the readers of our days 
are quite vulgar readers. I don't mean people 
belonging to what is called the "lower orders," 
that being a phrase invented by the rich and 
leisurely for the poor who work, but I do mean 
the "lower orders" which are found just as much 
in high places as in low, perhaps more so. It 
is for these jaded appetites and vulgar tastes that 
writers discard reticence, and pretend to lay bare 
hearts. Not that they do ; for to lay bare a heart 
is a very diflScult matter, only given to the highest 
genius, and then to be done not by direct con- 
fessions, but rather under the careful disguises 
which reticence and good taste have invented in 
Poetry, in Fiction, in Drama. In these a man 
or woman can speak secrets without blushing. 
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But in the love-letter books there is only a 
show of revelation, and authors make up for 
the absence of the nude by the presence of the 
" undressed." 
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This explosive force is perhaps the mark of genius 
in action. It is this power that makes a man a 
terror to his neighbours, just as firearms are, or 
were, a terror to women. In slow, calculated 
actions there is no terror for you, because you 
can calculate, too, what it will be. But when 
the reservoir of character bursts its dam and 
deluges you with action there is an unexpected- 
ness, an incalculableness, that takes your breath 
away, and sweeps all courage off its feet. It is 
this that hands over success to the man who can 
explode on proper occasions. They are not the 
men who are always, or even oftenest, right, but 
they are the men who carry all before them, right 
or wrong. There is one thing that makes their 
efforts effective — they are so headstrong that they 
; themselves, and that is more than half, 
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if it is not the whole, battle. It is always the 
worm of doubt that prevents the bud of intention 
from blowing into action. I have known men of 
the greatest abilities who failed because of what 
I would like to call their conscience, but what 
others would call theii poor scruples. They had 
made up their minds — they knew, with Shake- 
speare, "that rightly to be great is not to stir 
without great argument" — and after full con- 
sideration they were convinced of what ought to 
be done, and done at once. But just then some 
whisper such as "Is it right?" "Have I foreseen 
all the consequences?" "Am I quite sure of my 
premises?" brings hesitation into the transaction, 
and the event is marred. Possibly, and probably, 
the last thought, the whisper of conscience, the 
doubt, is right, and the action had better be 
"addled" after alt this sitting in the interests of 
right and justice, but that is not the question— 
the explosive man would have carried it through, 
right or wrong, but this man with his great 
thought has produced a fiasco. 

I am convinced that the supposed strength of 
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ihe maniac is a delusion, but it is a delusion 
believed in by many. You will hear of madmen 
endowed with superhuman strength, but I cannot 
conceive hov a man because he loses his bead 
should become a Samson in his muscles. But 
Ihe delusion is well founded upon this explosive 
theory. The maniac is not deterred by the 
withering blight of the thought of consequences. 
He can use all his strength in this action without 
an after • thought ; the spectre that this means 
"murder," the fear of a gallows, these do not 
unnerve him, as they would your sane man. 
In his case they are beside the matter in his 
cataract-tike fall upon his deed. 

So it is with the explosive man in action. He 
is on the vei^e of "Bedlam." He is ins^e for 
the nonce. He is the strong man endowed with 
a strength which has not a doubt in it It is to 
these men, as we said, that success is assured. 
They may be a terror to their fellows, they may 
be bent on a crusade of crime, but it is to such 
men that achievement is assured, in a sense which 
no thinking man can ever attain to. 
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We have all passed through a process which is by 
courtesy called "Education" — we have at any 
rate grown up, and although schools and school- 
masters may have taught us nothing, the world 
has taught us a good deal, so that every man — and 
certainly every woman, and I believe every child — 
has ideas on education, and these are, no doubt, 
more or less valueless. It is thus it comes that 
there are innumerable writers on education, for 
there is no one who does not feel himself capable 
of saying how children ought to be brought up— 
espedally other people's children. It is therefore 
to some extent true that " everything that can be 
said on the subject of education has been said a 
hundred times over," as John Bright said when be 
opened the Free Library at Birmingham, and yet 
it is true, too, that there are thousands of things yet 
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to be said; for, rightly looked at, the subject of edu- 
cation is co-extensive with the subject of living, 
and may also be co-extensive with the subject 
of im mortality, and not even an orator at a loss 
for oiiginal thought at the opening of a Free 
Library will say that these subjects have been 
absolutely exhausted. 

For a long time education was looked upon as 
a system by which ideas, old ideas, ready-made 
ideas, were to be driven into a child's head, and 
at the same time in another aspect a system by 
which the "old Adam," the original criminality 
of the child, was to be driven out It is a matter 
for some wonder that this system of education did 
not do more harm than it did, but the fact is, that 
after all Nature was doing her best all the time to 
educate the child in spite of its schoolmasters 
and spiritual pastors, and succeeded, and so the 
child was not ruined after all. Nature's method, 
we need scarcely say, was very different. She has 
a school without books, but full of objects. She 
desires to make a child acquainted with the world, 
and as the world was there before the child, she 
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proceeds to coax out the intelligence through alt 
the five senses. She draws out the child to tryst 
with the world, with facts, with phenomena, with 
appearances, and the little God-gifted creature, who 
has already without any help but God's found 
its way to its mother's breast and learned to 
"help" itself, learns eagerly. 

Possibly it is because language is one of the 
most remarkable endowments of the human race, 
that " words " have been too much regarded in 
education. It is not the first, but it is quite 
an early lesson in Nature's school to associate 
"things" with words. The child gurgles into 
speech very early, and nothing is so important as 
the connection between the ideas of things and 
the sounds which, by agreement, are to represent 
them. Without that, knowledge would be self- 
contained. A child would recognise the object 
Nature had put before it, but its knowledge would 
be uncommunicable — every sense-impression would 
be a cul de sac. When, however, we get words 
attached to things, knowledge has wings. The 
next great advance which we have through lan- 
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guage, which Jean Paul rightly calls " the gate of 
the soul)" is from the particuki to the general, 
and when man has learned that lesson, and can 
classify objects, he has been crowned king of the 
beasts, hia divine right has been recognised by 
Nature. But because of this wonderful nature- 
magic of language men have taken an altogether 
erroneous view of education, and have made up 
their minds that children are to be educated by 
words and not by things, forgetting that words 
go into the head, and that things come out, or 
bring the mind out, which is education. Thus it 
is that memory, or "rote learning," has been a 
hindrance rather than a furtherance to the de- 
velopment which is the object of alt training. 
Men have got Ubrariea into their heads instead 
of the world, and have become indices and not 
men. 

I question very much whether you can cultivate 
memory. It is true by artificial systems of 
mnemonics you can in memory associate one thing 
with another and make a kind of spider's-web of 
.association in thought, so that if you touch one 
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of the threads you may recall any of the things 
with which it is associated. But man was not 
meant to be a remembering macJune. All bis 
acts, like his own face, look before him and not 
behind. And if you so much as turn your head 
sideways while you walk you will find it almost 
impossible to keep straight Your course is lop- 
sided, like that of a bowl with a bias. So if you 
cultivate memory in the way described you are 
averting your face from the present and the future, 
and you will make mental prt^ess lopsided. 
Memory was meant to be partly a sieve. Things 
ought to be remembered as, and to the extent, 
they have occupied attention. And attention 
ought to go with interest and not by rule. 

When a man has nothing to look forward to, 
he remembers. But a full day has nothing to 
do with old yesterdays. That is why the old 
revert to the days of their childhood. But to 
strengthen memory in the ways indicated is to 
make man merely a history, and he was meant 
to be a moving drama. 

But in education you ought to be careful what 
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you give memory to hold. The practice of com- 
mending the "sowing of wild oats" with the view 
to the manufacture of a. saint has, we hope, 
passed away. It was a curious idea that to be 
a good man you must have lun the gauntlet of 
evil. A remarkable theory of soul, that it bad 
certain sins it must do before it could be good 
and respectable; just as a child has to — so some 
folk say — pass through infantile diseases, like the 
measles, before it can settle down to health. 

The very reverse of this is our idea. We think 
God put something good into us. Magic in- 
stincts, splendid impulses, a God-Mke conscience, 
and education is meant to draw out or elicit these. 
It is a curious culture to sow seed, and expect it 
to grow up through thorns. 

But there is another aspect of education to-day 
which is worth looking at. It was early seen that 
all work and no play made the pupil a dull boy, 
and that too much learning only produced a 
pedant; and some very wise people who heard 
that the battles of the world had been won on 
the playing-fields at Eton, have insisted on the 
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importance of physical training as a part of 
education. There was some truth in this view, 
but like many other propositions with a grain of 
truth in them it has been carried too far, and 
has become a falsehood. This physical educa- 
tion theory has been carried almost to the verge 
of madness. There is competition among our 
coUeges for an athlete. He may be a. fool, but 
if at school in a good match he scores a century 
the portals of our universities yawn for him. If 
he rowed a good oar in his school boat, then he 
can get into any college without the trouble of a 
preliminary examination.. And the colleges of 
to-day are prouder of their " Blues " than of their 
"Double Firsts" or "Wranglers." All this is in 
obvious opposition to the theory that the end 
of education was not to make a "Blue" or a 
"Wrangler" but a man, and that a school or 
college has to prepare a man for a life in the 
world and not merely for a county eleven or an 
International football team. But in all probabi- 
lity the silly pendulum will swing back agmn, and 
in the future a man who is an athlete may find 
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it as difficult to get into a college as a camel 

with its hump to get through the eye of a 

needle. 

The art of education is to spend your time 
profitably. The petty done, "the undone vast" 
oppresses one. There is so much to leant and 
so little time to learn it in. But that, again, is 
rather the theory of the smatterer who wants to 
know something of everything, and who thinks 
that the confessing of ignorance of anything is 
reprehensible, while, in fact, it is one of the best 
merits of an inquiring mind, which is a mind 
being educated. In these days, perhaps, books are 
less thought of than they were, and the dead lan- 
guages have really a chance of b^ng buried at 
last, but there is a current opinion that a man is 
not educated unless he knows something of Latin 
and GreeL Then, again, every one must know 
two or three foreign languages — for men live not 
in their own country now but "so much abroad." 
Then a "slight knowledge of art" is indispen- 
sable, it is so useful in conversation ; and in this 
twentieth century of all time, it jwould be dis- 
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graceful not to know something of science — and 
the sciences themselves seem to increase. No 
doubt, even in the old days, people learned the 
"use of the globes" and the musical glasses, and 
these were taught in all " schools and seminaries 
of sound learning," but to-day we must play the 
piano and the violin, we must know botany and 
astronomy, and "all about" electricity and the 
conservation of energy, and so on. To their 
credit, be it said, I have met many persons who 
are blameless of all knowledge of these matters, 
and, although perfectly naked, they were not 
ashamed. And rightly, for this is the new false 
theory of education, which is a theory of super- 
fictal smattering, which method is like the art of 
the man who makes goldbeaters' leaf, the art of 
which is in making the smallest amount of gold 
cover, or seem to cover, the greatest amount of 
surface. It is, therefore, in the nature of a lie to 
begin with which breaks down the honesty of 
character, which ought to be one of the main ends 
of alt education. "Thorough" is a good motto 
for a man. I have met a woman who only read 
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the Bible, who knew more and was better educated 

than some men who devoured libraries. 

That people should take an interest in many 
things, in everything, if you like, is well ; but that 
they should pretend to universal knowledge is the 
worst possible. You can be universal in your 
sympathies, but if you would be accurate in your 
knowledge you must confine yourself to compara- 
tively few facts. If you use these rightly it is 
wonderful how far they will go ; further indeed, 
much further than the miscellaneous rubbish of 
the smatterer will carry him. For, after all, it is 
not facts that are the ultimate end of education, it 
is principles, and in the balance of merit we must 
weigh not so much the deeds done as the char- 
acter producing them. 

In the old days men who were by some de- 
formity precluded from following some active 
profession became schoolmasters. I have seen 
many a deformed "dominie" driving knowledge 
like nails by blows into the wooden heads of his 
pupils. And in better classes, officers' widows, 
decayed gentlewomen who could do nothing else 
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and wanted to be " genteel," took to keeping a 
school, and pretended to educate young vomen. 
If Nature bad not belped in bringing these slow 
buds to the blossoming the result would have 
been a sorry one. For education is by far the 
most difficult of the Arts. A man who paints or 
writes does so for to-day, by reason of strength his 
works may live into to-morrow, but he himself is 
probably forgotten. The master who takes upon 
him to sculpture flesh is making the future. It is 
a task the wisest might shirk if it depended upon 
individual effort. Here is the heir of the ages, 
fresh from God's hand, with a living brain and 
opening mind, with the whole future, not of him- 
self only, but of his children and his children's 
children in his bands or on his head, and you 
undertake, with your books and your rods, your 
rewards and punishments, to mould that living 
thing by the feeble light of your own dim ex- 
perience. You might as well try to manage the 
Channel Fleet in battle from having been in a 
row-boat. Remember, according to one theory, 
it is not only a life you are making or marring, 
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but you have in your hands a soul which may 
be drawn out until it shows that it was made in 
God's image, or may be nipped or shrivelled into 
usekssness like the external human ear. It would 
be enough to make any teacher with a conscience 
tremble, and give up his calling. Better sweep a 
crossing, where at any rate you cannot do much 
harm, than risk the irreparable damage of this art 
of education, if it were not, as I have said, that 
kind Nature is the headmistress in the school in 
which you my Provost of Eton or Master of Baliol 
are only ushers, and by her exquisite lessons of 
trees and flowers, of singing birds, of nights and 
mornings, and love's young dream, educes a soul 
from under ribs which your "gradus" and your 
"cane" would have left the ribs of death. 

The real result, then, is that the school can do 
little or nothing but divert the man from the 
ampler school of the world. It is that that edu- 
cates, and goes on educating him to the last. It 
is beginning to be reci^nised that the medical 
profession is roost useful when it does nothing but 
prescribe fresh air and light and other such things 
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which are not in the pharmacopceia. For a long 
time medidne as a science was heroic, and. the 
results — well, they were not longevity. Now we 
know it is best to stand by — the medical man's 
presence may hare some "faith-healing" effect — ■ 
and leave all to the vis medicatrix naturee. And 
the same will, we suspect, come to be understood 
about education. In the meantime the pedagogue 
is in the position of the medical man fifty or a 
hundred years ago- He must do something, and 
in the dark he proceeds to spoil all with his five 
years of classics, which only disgust the boy with 
works which he would greedily read if they were 
kept from him. And it is a crime to disgust a boy 
with Homer or Virgil. Oh I if the master, instead 
of driving his lessons into a head, would remember 
that here is a debutant intelligence which requires 
to be drawn out, invited to interest itself, which 
it is longing to do, in the surprising world with 
which it has been brou^t face to face. If he 
would consider that here is a head with "trailing 
clouds of glory" in it, these illusions, which make 
the poetry and the religion of life, and which he 
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in his methodical way sets himself to correct and 
put an end to — if he would onljr remember these 
things he might really be a valuable assistant to 
Nature, instead of standing perilously in her way 
as he now does. All that we can hope for is that 
he may in future become less obstructive. If the 
human body can cure itself, in God's mercy, 
surely the human mind can educate itself. 
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COMMON BEAUTY 

It is often those persons who have the best oppor- 
tunities that are incapable of putting them to the 
best use. "Any nose can rifle with imponity a 
rose," but there are a thousand plants in Nature 
that are quite as meritorious as the rose — without 
its reputation, a reputation which has been made 
for it by poets — which f^ to attract the careless 
eyes of unobservant people. The cabbage is a 
vegetable which has a Dame which has almost 
become a reproach. It is thought a second-class 
vegetable for the table, and it is a great ungainly 
lolloping thing in a garden. No one would be- 
lieve you if you claimed real beauty for a cabbage. 
Yet only to-day I walked through a field of cab- 
bages ; some were the ordinary green cabbages 
compacted of the most excellent fold on fold, of 
waistcoat upon waistcoat ; some were the purple 
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variety, which is used, in my experience, for pick- 
ling, but the beauty of all was unmistakable. 
Some of the leaves had been touched by the frost 
— I cannot suggest any other cause — but the 
colours that had been developed were infinitely 
varied, and always beautiful. The leaves, which 
like lapels flaunted outside the closely-buttoned 
waistcoats I have referred to, had in many cases 
become a beautiful pink shading into pompous 
purple. But it is no use trying to describe 
all the shades these had put on. Some of 
the big leaves had handfuls of silvei in them. 
It was only dew or raindrops, but in the glossy 
hold of the leaves they glowed and globed them- 
selves like pellucid quicksilver. Now all this 
beauty is exposed to the view of almost every 
man who shoots partridges in the late September 
or early October, and yet they do not see it. They 
are on the alert for the covey, that was put into 
this field off the near stubble ; or they like to see 
the dogs 'working, and they see none of these 
beauties from Nature's paint-box, and don't feel 
at all satisfied when one of the big leaves pouis 
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its handful of quicksilver — now nothing but 
common water — into their shooting-boots. 

If the cabbage is despised, so also is the turnip. 
It is grown to feed cattle. It is only in poor 
households that it is used as an article of food. 
When you smell it a-cooking you infer a pig. But 
here, again, a man who will walk a late September 
field, and take bis eyes with him, will have a 
revelation. The leaves, which were common 
green all the summer, are now of a hundred 
different hues — some yellow, some red, some 
pnrple, and all exquisite in their beautiful grada- 
tions. There are half-a-dozen men and women 
working in the field, and not one of them sees 
anything to admire in the turnip leaves. They 
are too common to be admired; they are only 
turnips. If you showed them an orchid they 
would express astonished delight, because they 
are unfamiliar with it But here at their feet are 
beauties which would make any conservatory 
beautiful, and they have no eyes for these. 

A hundred years ago man had no eyes for 
scenery. In some of the books of travel of the 
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seventeenth century Scotland is described as 
bleak, and desolate, and banen, and so on, but 
the observers saw no beauty in her gnarled 
scenery. One writer abused the monotonous 
colour of the heather, and the rocks cropping 
up froni the verdure be compared to scabs. I 
think it was Walter Scott that discovered pic- 
turesque Scotland. Indeed, beauty is not in 
Nature; it is in the eye and the mind behind 
the eye. It is not seen, it is appreciated by a 
beauty in the mind. To the mind with beauty 
in it, or the instinct of beauty, everything is beauti- 
ful; to the fool there is no beauty anywhere. The 
fact is, that Nature is nothing in itself. It ts only 
when it makes men feel that it is beautiful. 

But for an eye the universe, although pulsating 
with undulations from suns and stars, would be 
homogeneous blackness, impenetrable night ; but 
for an ear the noises of the universe, the thunder 
which rolls through the heavens, the hoarse voice 
of the winter, the bursting of great waves on the 
shore, the songs of the spring birds — all these 
would be in profound, unbroken silence. And 
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so it is the vaiiegated world, the evening sun- 
set, the sacred silence of morning, the lilts from 
the hedgerows, are nothing to man until there ts 
a heart that feels, a brain that understands, and 
then they are beauty, they are poetry. It is not, 
then, an education of the intellect that is required 
to the due appreciation of cabbage leaves and 
turnip "shaws," it is an education of the heart. 
If you bring a heart to Nature there is blood 
instead of sap in every vein. If you bring Poetry 
to Nature you will find Poetry. Nature, indeed, 
is just the Field of the Cloth of Gold where a 
soul meets God. That is why we say poets 
are bom and not made. It is the chance 
meeting that makes the place holy ground. But 
when the heart really feels, then the merest flower 
can stir thoughts that are too deep for tears, and 
you can see in the weed from the crannied wall 
the implicit secret of the universe, a secret which, 
unfolded, would tell us what God and man is. 

Let no one despise the common beauties. It is 
only because they themselves are too common to 
understand these infinities that they pass them by. 
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We atl remember the censure that fell on the 
man who spoke disrespectfully of the equator, 
I wonder what would be the fate of the man in 
these days who snapped his fingers at statistics. 
If my memory serves me, a census in the days of 
David was not unnaturally followed by a pesti- 
lence ; but to-day we do nothing else but number 
everything, and men's souls are satisfied if you 
give them enough of figures. But, at some risk, I 
cannot but hold a very low opinion of statistics. 
They seem to tell you everything and tell you 
nothing, and even that nothing is a lie. Yet this 
Dead Sea fruit — the ashes of figures — is the 
favourite food of the twentieth century. We not 
only have our numbering of the people, which may 
inform us of the fact that there are forty millions 
of people in Great Britain, "mostly fools," but we 
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have a Registrar-General to do nothing else but 
to estimate death-rates and binh-rates and disease- 
rates. The Board of Trade has a statistical de- 
partment, and even the London County Council 
possesses that treasure — a statistical officer. In- 
deed, all science, is only weighing, measuring, and 
averaging, and all for nothing. Is it a fact, for in- 
stance, that there are forty millions of peopte with 
us, as the census says ? It is not even a fact, and if 
it were, and we knew it, how much better off would 
we be ? But first, it is not a fact For at no instant 
was there exactly that number of people in Great 
Britain. The census is not a snapshot, but is 
supposed to number the people in a certain place 
on a certain day. So the deaths and births of 
that very day itself or the next throw out all your 
calculations. But besides, no such numbering 
could be accurate. You are counting by means 
of a machine — the human machine — by thousands 
of different individuals, and the faulliness of these 
introduce hosts of errors into your calculations. 
Human beings cannot count accurately the votes 
cast for two candidates at an election, and every 
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recount varies the number. How can they count 
torty millions of heads ? But, says the apologist, 
"No one ever said it was absolutely accurate." 
Then if not, what is the good of statistics? If 
your figures are right they are uninforming — if 
they are wrong they tell a lie. It is not then a 
fact that there are or ever were forty millions of 
people in these islands. It is an approximation 
to an approsimation, that is all. 

But if it were a fact, what is its value? What 
can I do with this gigantic and sprawling fact if 
I have got it? Compare it with a similar lie told 
of another country at a different time and collected 
under different circumstances ? What satisfaction 
is there in that? Can I make out anything from 
this so-called fact which will be of use to me, or 
any man or woman ? No. If I know a man 
well, I can shape my conduct to his wishes. I 
may influence him by my persuasion. All that is 
of use to me, but what can I do with this large 
fact, which has cost the nation thousands of 
pounds to compile? Nothing! 

Take, for example, a statistic which is under 
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one's eye almost every week, and which fascinates 
the shareholdeis in railway companies. The news- 
papers are good enough to inform us of the 
increase or decrease in the receipts of railway 
companies each week, and those who are looking 
for the "gentle due" of dividends, read these un- 
reliable figures with interest Yet simple as these 
are, they have, rightly understood, no value what- 
ever. You may see, for instance, that this railway 
earned ;£6ooo more in the week ending the r3th 
than in the corresponding week last year, and 
you may buy the stock of that company on the 
strength of such an assuring nisrefu'esentation. 
But what is the fact ? First, that half its earnings 
cannot be ascertained week by week, for in re- 
lation to that week's traffic there are many debts 
owing to the company and owing by the com- 
pany. But even if the exact amount earned (not 
received) could be ascertained, the fact would 
only mislead. You will find, for example, that 
there was a Bank Holiday in the week this year, 
and none in the corresponding week last year, 
and the apparent increased prosperity of the line 
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is wiped out by that fact. But even if there was 
no Bank Holiday to vitiate comparison, there may 
have been six days of sunshine in the one week 
and showers of rain in the other which affected 
the passenger traffic ; or last year there was a strike 
in the coal trade, or this year the company is 
" operating " twenty-three more miles of line, so 
that the increase on which you prided yourself is 
only an apparent increase. And so your poor 
statistical fact is whittled away until there is 
nothing left. But even if you had got it proved, 
what is its worth even for the purpose of cal- 
culating your dividend ? Absolutely nothing. 
Because if you saw the other side of the account 
you might perceive that owing to increase in 
wages, increased cost of coal, a rise in the price 
of iron, that the working expenses had increased 
by ;£^ooo over those of the corresponding week 
last year. And so your one statistic abolishes 
your other. 

Take a very simple case. The inquiry is the 
easy, and looks like the useful, one as to the 
death-rate of a certain town, "Surely," some 
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apologist of figures might Eay, " ;ou cannot find 
fault with such an inquiiy. Surely it must be 
all-important to determine the death-rate, and 
whether it is increasing or decreasing, and if the 
former is proved to be the fact to take the neces- 
sary steps to reduce it in the future." We admit 
that all this is specious and pleasing. It might, 
however, be pointed out by a captious person that 
even if the fact of increased death-rate (which is 
not the same thing as " disease " rate or " attack " 
rate) were proved, that would be no guidance at 
all to the means of decreasing the number of 
deaths in the future; but leaving this trivial criti- 
cism on one side, let us see how we are helped 
by statistics. It is asserted, in the first place, 
that the death-rate of Bankton is zo in the looo 
per annum, and you may be invited to com- 
pare that with twenty other large towns, and to 
draw inferences. That seems simple, but it won't 
do, A tyro in statistics knows that the death-rate 
tells you nothing unless you know the birth-r^e. 
So you start on another expedition. And when 
you have compared a high birth-rate with a high 
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death-rate — foi it is the children that swell the 
death-rate, of course — jrou are satisfied for one 
instant until the statistician says the death^ate 
must be corrected because there is a hospital 
in the town into which people are brought from 
the neighbouring district to die. So you correct 
for the hospital. And then some one else tells 
you you must correct for the new railway works, 
which have brought some 5000 men in the prime 
of life into the town, and so reduced the death- 
rate. And you correct for that, until the statistical 
value of your deductions have disappeared alto- 
gether; and then some astonished critic gives it 
the (Ottp de gr&ce by saying it is no use taking 
the death-rate. You must know what the people 
died of to make your vital statistics of any use 
whatever. Ten out of every twenty may have 
met their deaths by accident. All that is true, 
so we inquire into the numbers who are said to 
have died from zymotic diseases, and here we are 
back in the incalculable matter of human error. 
And it is that, after all, that is the basis of all 
our statistics. Indeed, statisticians have with 
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their corrections and counter-corrections to be 
brought back from mere numbers — which mean 
nothing unless you know what you are numbering 
— to actual facts, before they get to the truth, 
and then they have got out of the region of 
statistics. 

I remember at one time the science of meteor- 
ology was ignorant of the distribution of the rain- 
fall over Great Britain. Glazier and Symons had 
not appeared, or were only appearing, on the cloudy 
scene. But even at that time a great number of 
rain-gauges were kept. No one knew where to 
place them, that is true. Some of them were under 
walls, and these, we now know, gave no true 
result; some were placed in exposed places, 
which also led to fallacies. But at that time 
there was what was called the "staff-gauge," 
which gave entirely erroneous readings. It was 
only in later years that gauges without a "staff" 
were used. Now see where staiistics lead yoa 
All our results to-day are said to be got with an 
accurate instrument (although no doubt to-morrow 
will find out a palpable flaw io it), while alt the 
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returns of the past were got with that fraud the 
staff-^auge, which grossly exaggerated the amount 
of rain which was supposed to have fallen. And 
we have to compare the two sets of returns, and 
so we find remarkable droughts to-day and all 
sorts of remarkable meteorological peculiarities 
from OUT elaborate statistics. 

It is in these ways that we are deceived by 
figures. Indeed, f^res are themselves the prime 
fallacy. "One" I know; when I say "two," I am 
sinking vital differences for the sake of arithmetic. 
There is one, but there are no two. The two is a 
mere fiction, and the further you go in arithmetic 
the more of the truths you have to lose sight of, 
the more of the mere lies you have to bring into 
prominence. It is in this way that the magic of 
mind has made us believe in statistics, which is 
an unreal science — an untruth. Vou may num- 
ber peas or marbles, although even in that case 
you may be numbering peas that are good with 
peas that are bad, or marbles of marble with 
marbles of clay, but when you get away from 
a homogeneous nonentity your arithmetic is at 
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fault, and you are only deceiving yourself with 
that sl^ht-of-hand, the multiplication table. 

These, then, are the uninforming facts in 
your unveiacious statistics, and I venture to 
speak with due disrespect of the method and 
result 
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Regret is so often misplaced. I have been sor- 
rowing years on years for one " might have been.'' 
It was in the spring-time of the year and my 
life, and when two such jocund times synchronise, 
the result is a belief in a God. There never 
seemed to have been such a spring-tide before. 
The winter had been a long and rigorous one, and 
had kept its bard hand upon Nature longer than 
was its wont. The trees and the earth bad slept 
longer than usual, but at last the magic touch of 
the coming summer wakened them, and the forest 
fluttered into leaf, and the fruit trees blushed into 
blossom ; the air was full of wandering perfumes, 
and young blood went dancing along veins to 
laughter and song. It was then I saw her ; and 
that says everything. It would be impertinent to 
describe her. I would as soon think of putting a 
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living flower under glass in a museum as of put- 
ting my feelings upon paper. I was in love, and 
the spring was crowned I knew perfection. She 
was beautiful. 

There are some who think we may have a reli- 
gion of the appreciation, or higher appreciation- 
worship of beautiful pictures, of statues, of books, 
and they hold that man is raised by that worship 
of the beautiful. That theory has got the " wong 
end of the stick." If you have religion, if you 
wOTship, all things are beautiful, without it there is 
no art anywhere. I think my love was my reli- 
gion, for the whole world was in that soft breath- 
ing spring-time irradiated ; the meanest thing was 
noble, the i^ly did not exist Happiness is a sun 
which lights ^1 dark places. But like most happy 
moments it was all too briet " I put it to the 
touch " and " lost it all." 

Now it is that incident I have been regretting 
all these years, most ungratefully, I fear. That 
time reouuns apart. Nothing has come in the 
after -time to blur or weaken the beautifiil im- 
pression of these bright days. She is perfect and 
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loveljr to me still, and she remains of the same 
age as she was then — a woman, a bud. Had I had 
my passionate way, had she become my wife, I 
might have had, I would have had, a thousand 
experiences to disillusion me. I would now have 
had memories of her not as a goddess but as a 
wife — half housekeeper, half friend. I would have 
known her as a mother, perhaps — loving but 
drudging. I might have known her by this time 
(that spring was so long ago) as an old woman, 
touched it might be irrerereDtly by age; and it 
might be by other failings, and all these later ex- 
periences would have taken from me the unsullied 
memory of that early time, which, because it re- 
mains "a might have been," defies chances and 
changes, and is a perfect possession for ever. It 
is t>ecause of this experience which has made me 
rich, though regretful all these years, that I have 
said our regrets are very often misplaced. 
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There is one text in Scripture which makes 
many sensitive souls shudder. It is that vhich 
declares that "as the tree falls, so shall it lie." 
It- is a deliverance which seems to shut and bar 
the door of hope. It makes this life a man's one 
chance, and if he has thrown that away he has, 
as it would seem from this knell of a text, 
nothing to hope for from God's infinite mercy. 
There is a specious look of fairness in meting out 
something worse hereafter to the man who has 
made the most of this world, and of securing to 
those who have been poor and suffering a better 
time to come. And such thoughts have doubtless 
consoled many drooping folk who were alone with 
their doubts. 

There has, however, always been a rational way 
of looking at rewards and punishments, here and 
hereafter, which has commended itself to those 
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who want to look at things lexically. This world 
can well be looked upon as a nursery for souls. 
A man has to " serve his time " here, and as he 
does that he makes himself fit or unfit Tor a high 
and noble immortality, and if he is fit he is an 
inhentor of the kingdom of heaven ; if he is unfit 
he goes to his place. If a man has passed through 
a resenting world as a Bill Sykes, it is impossible 
to suppose that he would be happy in the with- 
drawing-room — heaven. And if, on the other 
hand, a man had done well all his days, if he 
had coaxed the small spark of consdence with 
which he was bom into a flame, if he really loved 
the true and the beautiful, death would not take 
his happiness away. And so each man makes in 
this world the heaven or the hell which is to 
be bis position in the next — by making himself. 
All this seems rational enough ; and in this sense 
there seems a meaning in the assertion that "as 
the tree falls, so shall it lie." You may have made 
yourself some "tall a'miral," or you may have 
made yourself a stunted and twisted thorn. That 
you will remain. 
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But there is another. aspect of this neat argu- 
ment A madman may well ask, "Where am 
I? I had no chance of improving myself, of 
making a soul which would live for ever, of fitting 
myself for your heaven. A curse was on me from 
the first. Where is the justice of giving the race 
to the swift when God or fate has handicapped 
half of the runners out of it? In your 'tree and 
its destiny' do you mean I am to maunder through 
all eternity? Then I deny your God and His 
justice. Your seeming fairness is a lie and a 
sham. Was it this man or his parent sinned 
that he was bom blind? Was it I, or the 
ages that are to blame, because I gibber tike an 
idiot ? " 

But this quite rational madman overlooks the 
main fact, and that is, that he is not the only child 
of fate. All human beings may be predestined 
to good or evil, are predestined to some fate by 
the destiny of birth or heredity. And were these 
silent, environment would have many words to 
say. Through no fault or merit of this man he 
is endowed with genius or with folly. His Imes 
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have fallen upon pleasant or unpleasant places; 
he has found a world plastic to his hand, or be 
has been set to mould rocks with bleeding fingers. 
All these are the chances which are not within the 
range of human will, but are in God's keeping. 
Each man has to deal with a fate, but although 
that is true, it is out of the darkness of fate, 
which had an inexorable grip upon all life, on all 
creation, that, after murky centuries, a small sun 
of "will" is slowly dawning, in God's good time — 
and that from the prison-house of birth and 
environment we are led as by an angel into the 
freedom of a puny fate within us, which is under 
God's great law, but which is allowed by Him 
to go alone ; and with that freedom out of matter 
emerges this new thing, a soul. At times we are 
ini^ted into the cold stern creed of Calvinism, and 
have to think that God sends 

" Ane Co heaven and (en lo belt 

All for ihj glory, 
And not for any good or ill, 

They've done before ye." 

And so it was in the beginning. Those who 
suffered in the tower of Siloam were not sinners 
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above all sinners, but they peiished. The millions 
of forgotten lires in the slow development of 
species, the millions of broken rungs in the long 
ladder of evolution, have gone not for any crime 
except the unfitness of the type to survive ! But 
what has been achieved ? The development of a 
little God. A fate called freewill within the fate 
called predestination. A new creator who is 
allowed by God to create himself, and who has 
achieved the possibility of merit and demerit — 
whose future is in his hands. He may, if he has 
been a beast, perish like a beast of the field — but 
who will if he has been a god, survive with God all 
through the ages of eternity. This, we take it, is 
the increasing purpose which has run through the 
centuries. Predestination, which we call evolution, 
has preserved the type which was best fitted to 
survive, and as the predestination was from God, 
and not the work of blind chance, the fittest to 
survive has always been a higher and nobler than 
that which perished, until at last an animal was 
evolved with free will, and that made men as 
gods — with what result? That it was no longer 
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the survival here of a type which was the object 
of God's evolution but the survival thtre of an 
individual soul. 

We cannot create, but we can help God to 
create a soul; and in that all merit ties: we 
cannot kill, but we can help Nature to deform a 
soul, and that assistance is Sin. 
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There is a great deal of misapprehension as to 
what is called " sentiment" Most people of to-day 
pride themselves on being without IL To laanj it 
seems a maudlin condition, which has not the 
excuse of drink. To others, whenever they hear a 
thought expressed which has some feeling in it — 
that is condemnable as sentiment, and a man who 
indulges in sentiment is r^arded as a sort of snob 
of the feelings. Now, if all this censure was kept 
for the affectati(»i of feeling, and if the word 
sentiment was kept for that pretence, there would 
be nothing to be said. But it is not so; indeed, 
"sentiment" in 3 condemnatory sense is applied 
to every feeling that the person having recourse 
to the dictionary does not understand oi does not 
sympathise with ; and as it requires quite a big 
nature to sympathise with, to understand all the 
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feelings of other people, there is much that is 
dubbed sentiment which is real feeling, and that 
instead of being one of the worst, is the very best 
thing we know in this life. The prevalence of 
this blind censure is due not to the commonness of 
mock feeling in man, but to the want of genuine 
sympathy in so many critics. 

But there is another truth which underlies this 
matter which is not unworthy of notice. All 
feeling seems exaggerated to another who has not 
the same feeling, and it is because of this belief 
in the exaggeration that sentiment gets a bad 
name. The strong man can feel inly. It is 
the weak one that shows bis feelings by writb- 
ings or groans, or tears or laughter; and when 
the man or woman is very weak these ebullitions 
go the length not merely of expressions of 
emotions — which are the overflow of the full cup 
of heart — but of hysteria, which is an expression 
of the emotions through the muscles. ^Vhen 
emotion goes so far it is naturally and reason- 
ably resented. But even short of hysterical out- 
bursts the wholesome leakage of oar emotions 
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of mirth and sorrow in laughter or tears causes 
discomfort, and is felt to be incongruous by all 
who are not infected by the same disease. If 
you are in a company when all are laughing — 
and you do not know the joke — you feel a 
decided rising of resentment. If you are in the 
bouse of sorrow and note the tears without linow- 
ing why they (low, again you are outside the 
charmed circle of emotion, and that feeling pro- 
duces annoyance. Alt healthy expressions of 
emotion are social. Every laugh aims at making 
a convert. Emotions are meant to communicate 
the same feeling from one to another. A blush 
to a fiery cross. Anger is a beacon fire. And 
the only way to make the expression of the 
emotions of another congruous to you is to have 
the same emotion. If you share it to the like 
extent wilh the person who is laughing or weep- 
ing, then their laughter is music, their weeping a 
sad echo of your own heart. 

But, again, there is a tendency in all emotion 
to overdo itself, to fall on the other side, like 
vaulting ambition. Pathos is easily turned to 
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bathos. There soon gets to be a luxury in feel- 
ing, in nursing, in exaggerating your emotion — 

" There's such i. joy in melancholy, 
I would not, if I couid, be gaj-" 

And this tendency is half-vay to hysteria. 
Attention has a way of pointing the instant — it 
is focussing the mind. It excludes the world, 
and concentrates the mind on the particular 
thing that dominates the moment. But pain and 
pleasure have the same domineering methods. 
They insist upon having the room of the moment 
to themselves. They, too, exclude the world, 
which is not in the aching toe or the instant's 
rapture. The poignancy of either the pain or 
the pleasure is in proportion to the absoluteness 
of the monarchy. When we are only temperately 
moved the pain or pleasure is on the siiaky 
throne of a constitutional monarch. Here, again, 
unless the critic shares the sentiment to the 
full, the manifestation has the effect of a stage 
play : it is put on, it is affected, it is a sentiment, 
and not what we have proved real feeling. But 
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although sentiment in this sense is not adroirable, 
sentiment in the true sense is most excellent. 
And we fear that in these days the ridicule which 
is thrown on the spurious may have some efTect 
in preventing the genuine manifestations of deep 
feeling. It is ill for an age when it lives behind 
a mask, and yet to-day it seems it is good 
manners to be callous — laughter is to be mellowed 
to a smile and sorrow — there is nothing but cards 
and flowers. 

There is, We believe, a happy mean between 
the sedateness of a rock and the detonations of 
hysteria, and this age has missed it. 
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It is quite true, as Rabi Ben Ezra has it, "that life 
succeeds in that it seems to fail." And yet it is a 
hard doctrine. Preached too eloquently it would 
induce youth to spurn oppoTtunity and make a 
muddle of what might have been a career. 
Foolishness is too apt in early days to take the 
lesson to heart, and be content with failure 
which can be attained without trouble, even by 
the folding of the hands in sleep, rather than the 
success which means putting your back into things. 
Failure itself is not excellent, but disgraceful 
It shows, first, a miscalculation of one's powers 
which may have resulted from that pitiful quality, 
self-conceit. It shows, further, a want of that 
first excellence, perseverance. Without that 
quality, as the Bible has it, a man is unstable 
as water, and shall not excel. So that I hare 
no patience with your failures, and I hate them 
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when they pretend to be higher successes. The 
men who make these botches of their lives are for 
the most part only lazy, futile persons, without 
ability, without will, without conscience. But 
there are, too, noble failures which extort a 
reluctant admiration. 

I have known men who always aimed above 
their sight. I do not know that that is an 
accurate description, but it is easy to make what 
I mean plain. We have all known men who were 
stirred by great ambitions, aspired to the highest, 
wanted to succeed in the best; men who would 
not walk in the beaten path of experience ; men 
who dared to do what others had not done — 
and who failed. I do not know that anything 
could be sadder than these wrecks of ambition 
along the cruel shore of the world. But the 
experience is not an uncommon one. Many lives 
have begun in this tragic way, tragic if it ends, as 
it so of^en does, by the man falling in later life 
upon some poor professiOD — such as law or 
medicine, or soldering, or what not, and making a 
success — making what a small circle round him 
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calls a "name," or what every one, in these days, 

would admit was better than a name, " money." 

It is hard to determine whether this man's 
failure was better than his success. The former 
was tragic, but noble ; the latter was comic, but 
vulgar. I dare say the world would regard the 
man's youth as foolishness, and his maturity (with 
opulence) as wisdom, but I question the correct- 
ness of that packed-jury's verdict Had the man 
passed away before the swimming bladders of hope 
were pricked while he still walked with God, be 
would have made the great failure which might 
be the real success; but to live with worldly 
success, to float by reason of the principle of 
displacement of great possessions, to cease lo 
walk with God, but to be popular with man, that 
is the sordid contrast which brings success and 
failure into such ugly relief. It may seem false 
doctrine to preach noble failure, rather than vulgar 
success ; but if there is a heaven f^>ove, the truth 
is with the identist who, fighting fell, and falling 
failed; rather than the realist who won his sordid 
battle, and winning, succeeded. 
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I THINK I was only five years of age at the time; 
and yet after all these years (how many I decline 
to say) I remember it. All the events which led 
up to it are as vivid in the sensitive link of 
memoiy as the race-meeting itself. A younger 
brother had been "ill," that was what I knew. I 
remember he lay for long weeks in the "library," 
separated from that thoroughfare the nursery and 
the stairs, and a curtain to still our noises, it might 
be, although to my imagination it seemed to be 
hung up to stop the infection, of which, in fact, in 
the disease from which he suffered there was none, 
or was it to tiar the door on death ? hung over the 
sick-room door. That curtain added mystery to the 
sick-room. I remember seeing my brother's white 
face in white pillows once or twice, and that was 
all. Eut it was more solemn than going to church. 
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I irace all the anxiety now — anxiety that wore 
my father and mother away as a grindstone does 
a knife — to the presence of a defective drainage- 
system in the house, but in these days I thought 
gods and devils waged a war in the library 
behind the curtain. But victory was with the 
gods. The baby brother got better, slowly 
creeping up the hill of health, and with a view 
to better recovery was ordered away from our 
rigorous climate to the gentler moods of Devon- 
shire weather. It must have been late in the 
spring of the year when my mother, the invalid, 
a sister, and myself started for the south and the 
sun. There never was such an exciting time as 
preparing for and starting on that long journey. 
Everything which to-day makes a departure irk- 
some and annoying gave delight I remember 
we broke our long journey to the south at 
Birmingham, and I heard, what I then thought 
was ravishing, railway -whistles all night, and 
from the high window in the hotel I could see 
the white serpents left by rushing trains all over 
the misty miles which were visible. Ah, my 
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imagination was alive then, quick in the womb 
of ignorance. 

Next day, after a look at the markets — they 
seemed to five-yeai-o!d me to market in palaces 
— we went on by another delightful train to the 
south, and the next morning I awoke in a 
farmhouse in Devonshire. If the trains and the 
journey had delighted me, the doings at the 
farm delighted me still more. The milking of 
fragrant cows into singing cans, the great basins in 
the cool dairy, the scalding of cream, the many wild 
strawberries under the hedgerows in the fields. 
Oh, here were experiences 1 and I don't remember 
that the sky ever frowned, or that the rain ever 
fell in that phenomenal summer when I was five. 

And it was from Cowley Moor Farm, or 
rather from a place a little way distant from the 
farm, that I saw my first race-meeting. I could 
draw a map of the way we went to it, nurse and 
my sister and myself. I forget whether the baby 
brother went with us. I have no doubt I thought 
him too young to go to such places, for I was 
his senior by two years. But the map would be 
a small one, for I don't think our whole journey 
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W3S a mile, and as it would convey nothing to 
your mind I don't draw it. It was a walk through 
fairyland, that I am certain of. I remember it 
was through orchards, but whether the trees were 
in blossom or in fruit I could not say. 1 think 
part of the way was through a lane which looked 
like a country-dance, for all the trees and roses 
joined hands over our heads while we went " down 
the middle." I remember coming out on an 
eminence, also one of Summer's pet places, from 
which at a distance, it may have been of half 
a mile or more, we saw the race-meeting. Prob- 
ably it was a race-meeting unknown to fame, 
probably litde frequented by "bookies," but there 
in the sunshine were people — such crowds of 
people they seemed to me — and horses and 
riders in their bright colours. From where we 
stood the horses and the jockeys were not a bit 
bigger than my tin soldiers (cavalry) at home, 
and we saw them galloping from this grand 
stand cf Nature where we stood, and although 
we never knew who lost or who won, this, my 
first race-meeting, left a happy memory. 
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There is no question, she was full of prejudices. 
But perhaps that statement might be made with 
truth about every one. Of course, it is certain 
that each man thinks the beliefs which he holds 
are reasoned beliefs ; but he is very apt to regard 
the contrary opinions held by his neighbours as 
unreasoned belief as prejudices. Strictly speak- 
ing, we do not hold opinions, they hold us; in 
other words, most of our convictions are only 
prejudices disguised. We get our creed from 
early training, from habit, from associates, from 
self-interest, and then we took about for some 
arguments to give it a semblance of reasonable- 
ness. We clothe it with reasonableness as with 
a garment, but it is as much the result of causes 
beyond our control as our birth, or "the clouds 
of glory" we trail with us into this life which are 
now called "hereditary tendency." The more 
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our logic is looked into the more certainly will 

it prove itself the prejudice of the flesh. 

As I have said, therefore my admission that she 
was full of prejudices does not carry much dero- 
gation with it It is not the being possessed or 
non-possessed by prejudices that must be allowed 
to determine merit — it is the kind of prejudices. 
Her prejudices were harmless enough. She had 
an idea that the Church of Rome was the Scarlet 
Woman. She bad known some excellent Catholics 
and been kind to them, as indeed she was kind 
to every one (that was one of her prejudices), 
but she looked with suspicion upon all mem- 
bers of that communion. She believed that 
they entertained and acted upon the abomin- 
able doctrine that you may do any amount of 
evil to produce some indefinite good. Indeed, 
in her vocabulary "Jesuits" was a very damna- 
tory form of reproach. Not that she was much 
given to strong langu^e — for I have always 
thought of her as a west wind of a woman. She 
was not heroic in anything except unselfishness. 
She seemed to think the world was meant to be 
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a cross, and that it was the duty of every one to 
make life a crucifixion. And so she began bp 
sacrificing herself alnays. Her income was small, 
and her charity out of all proportion to it, and to 
explain this ycu should have seen what small fires 
burnt in her almost cold grate. You should have 
seen her sparing meals — meals you would not have 
believed in if you had been at her table as a guest, 
where her hospitality was too ample, and took the 
kind old form of pressing one to eat and drink. 

But it was not only her poor means that was 
turned into the fine gold of charity. She gave 
her time to the poor and feeble — reading the 
Bible to a thankless old woman here, talking 
even gossip to another there, and all this because 
she had a prejudice that it was right, and that 
it was her duty to sacrifice herself. And there 
was the one curious and miraculous blessing that 
came to her, that having honestly taken up her 
heavy cross and toiled along with it, it became 
lighter and lighter as she carried it, until, instead 
of being a burden, it turned out to be a prop, 
a stay, and a support. 
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She bad, too, a piejudice in favour of animals, 
and a voman's heart for all maimed and wounded 
things. It is that reaching out of arms to the 
hurt that takes awajr alt the sting, and makes the 
injuries which are done the means to the greatest 
moral agent in the world — which is pity and 
love. 

Your women of to-day who write books and 
become nurses, and go on School Boards, who 
talk about rights and sex problems in their fine 
emancipated way — a way often emancipated 
even from the rule of good manners — would no 
doubt have despised her and her ways, would 
have thought such a quiet, self-sacrificing life 
was a sacrifice of womanhood. It may be true, 
but one remembers that the sacrifice of a man 
upon a cross has had a significant influence on 
the world and its ways, and so this woman's 
quiet, unadmired sacrifice may have its sphere 
of usefulness in a world where the good does not 
die. Whenever I hear the words "Good woman," 
I think of this woman who was full of pre- 
judices. 
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I USED to despise savages because I was informed, 
and believed, that they bartered good things, like 
vegetables or the tusks of elephants, or gold dust, 
for baubles like glass beads. It did seem to my 
mind so ridiculous. And this foolishness upon 
the part of uncivilised peoples militated against 
the youthful respect 1 had for them on the 
ground of their ferocity. 

But I have thought better of it, and I am in- 
clined now to think that savagery in this respect 
is a great deal better than civilisation. As to 
the ferocity which commanded my early admira- 
tion for the half-clothed, I have learned since 
then that they have no monopoly erf that pic- 
turesque quality, and I have come to recognise 
even greater ferocity amongst the completely 
clothed who vote at the ballot at a club, or 
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gratify their acid spite under the anonymity of 
a smart article. So in both respects my views 
have altered very much^altered since "Robin- 
son Crusoe" was the next best book to the Bible. 
And these curious shillings of opinions make me 
question whether I am right now about the glass 
beads. Still I must — as every one must — hold 
my opinions of to-day as the right ones. If we 
lose that sheet-anchor of conviction, the mind 
becomes a jelly. On these grounds I hold, 
then, that the savage was and is better than the 
civilised, or to shift, once more, if not better, 
then quite as good. 

Of course I, even now, late in the day as it 
is, have my ideals, and I can believe in a civi- 
lisation of the very best vintage. That civilisation 
would see that all ostentation is silly, that living 
on simple things and thinking high and noble 
things is a great deal better than our practice 
of living upon luxury and thinking squalid 
thoughts; but although, as I say, we all talk 
about civilisation of that type, we "go in 
for," to use the cant phrase, a civilisation of 
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quite another complexion. Indeed, onr creed 
and our conduct are great strangers. The man 
vho can satisfy himself with the simplest pleasures, 
with the plainest fare, the most innocent recrea- 
tions, he is the great man. Not the man in 
the gilt -coach, the man who can boast the 
most sumptuous liveries, the man who dines off 
gold plate, the man who collects the greatest — 
that is the dearest — pictures, the man who bulks 
largest in the bleared public eyes by munificent, 
but advertising, contributions to schools and 
libraries — he is not the great man in the clear 
eye of wisdom. You must look for your great 
man in quiet places — you will find him living a 
quiet and simple life, content with comfort in- 
stead of the gilded comfort we call luxury — 
satisfied with the enough, and resenting super- 
fluity. Now, although this patent truth is ad- 
mitted by every one, it is acted upon by no 
one. Even men with noble natures sacrifice the 
ideal of the study for the vulgar ideal of the 
market-place, the crowd, the court, the senate. 
I have known men whose sole interest in the 
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morning papers was to see their own names in 
some small connection of public interest. And 
as for your statesman, the Press is the spoon 
which feeds his flourishing vanity. He only lives 
when he is fully reported. 

But how about the glass beads? Are not the 
uncivilised, who are satisfied with these simple 
baubles, in a better case than if they set their 
jaded tastes upon diamonds and rubies? There 
is very little to choose between the two sets of 
baubles so far as beauty is concerned, but, of 
course, the pearls have the vulgar distinction of 
having cost thousands, Thcy are the very 
cynosure of envy, and those who wear them 
have the unmistakable marlc of vulgarity. It is 
in this respect, it seems to me, the civilised are 
more uncivilised than the savage. And it is in 
this way that I come to the conclusion that I 
was quite wrong when I despised those who were 
content with cheap and simple glass beads. 

Now, of course, my intelligent readers will 
have perceived that this thing is an allegory, and 
that the glass beads and the diamonds are only 
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illustrations. All nations live on and for the 
baubles, and those nations that are content with 
the trashiest are perhaps the best But, after all, 
although they may be better in that their tastes 
may be more easily satisfied, perspicuously looked 
at, the motives, the taste, the vulgarity, the 
ostentation is just the same. So we come back 
to the conclusion that there is nothing to choose 
between the pagan and the citizen of the world, 
the savage and the fine gentleman. We shudder 
when we see a savage woman with a ring in her 
nose — like a swine addicted to truffles. But we 
like to see drops of diamond lights hanging from 
the lobe of the ear of a countess. We sneer at 
the title of "Great Medicine Man" in the case 
of a savant who has made potions and philters 
from simple herbs, but our own titles are the object 
of what is regarded as rational ambition, and 
backstairs are crowded with those who want to 
be knights and baronets and peers. And we 
may sneer at them, and yet in a sneaking way 
we are at these postern portals. No, I am cer- 
tain that there is nothing to choose between the 
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tastes, the ambitions, and the baubles which are 
the desire of the savage, and the disguised savage 
of PaU Mall. 

So here you sec tny stranded beliefs. At first 
the bravery of the noble savage impressed and 
fascinated me. He was to my mind the im- 
placable man, and in that respect contrasted 
favourably with the supple creature of compro- 
mise. But I have learned, as I have pointed out, 
that the compromise is only a mask, a deception, 
and that my neighbour is as implacable as a 
bushman. I have even given instances. Thus I 
believed that the twentieth century was better 
than earlier and ruder times in preferring diamonds 
to glass beads. But I have weighed diamonds in 
the balance and found them wanting, and the 
simplicity of primeval tastes have commended 
them to me as better than the vulgar ostentation 
which advertises itself in gems. But here, again, I 
am faced with the fact that there may be as much 
vulgarity in wearing a glass bead as in wearing a 
"mountain of light," or some other stone famous 
in history. And with all these truths before me, 
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I am forced to the conclusion that man, whether 
civilised or uncivilised, is the same man — a rain 
creature whose life hangs on the baubles of exist- 
ence — whose conduct is made up of the vanities 
and vulgarities and not of the solid virtues. Or, 
in other words, that our civilisation is only an- 
other name for an unfounded vanity, and that the 
best of us are only savages after all — with, it may 
be, a detached ideal in us which the centuries 
may perhaps realise, but which up to now only 
shines in solitude like a lone star over the im- 
measurable depths of our uncivilisation. 
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I USED to be very proud of my eyes. I used to 
see well. Sight, I used to tell myself, was the 
monarch sense. Touch, and taste, and smell 
were like the lives of the flowers, and had to be 
visited with pollen, as it were, before they could 
realise themselves. Hearing had a larger uni- - 
verse. But, after all, it lived in a cell. It is 
true it had from its cell the magniGcent vista 
which music gave it. But it was like a watch- 
d<^ on a chain. But sight! It was with that 
I could dismount the highest star. It was that 
that made me master of immensity. And where 
sight could Dot go, imagination took up the 
wondrous tale. 

I had, as I say, sharp eyes. Could see far. 

No type was too small for me, until ! Ah, 

then the tragedy began. I found I was holding 
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the book further from me That was how it 
began, that was the first symptom. I did not 
lilce to confess to myself that it was the "gloam- 
ing " of life. I put off the evil day when I 
should have to take to spectacles, but the process 
of darkening went on apace. The night "falls." 
I soon found that there was a great gulf fixed 
between me and the printed page I saw the 
page, but the letters were only sprawling hiero- 
glyphics; then I had to take to the temporary 
expedient of pince-nez. It seemed less of a con- 
fession of the approach of night than the adop- 
tion of spectacles would have been. There was 
a spice of affectation about the fince-nes ; there 
would have been absolute surrender to old age 
if I had succumbed to spectacles. I would have 
felt ten years older if I had had those " wings " 
behind my ears. These things that sat astride 
of my nose seemed such a vanity that I imagined 
I was postponing the fatal feeling of agony. But 
the thing was inevitable. The first small assist- 
ance to waning sight was soon ineffective, and I 
had to go a step further. The world seemed to 
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be going away from me, and every stronger power 
of my glasses was a kind of clutch at it to bring 
it back. The world was slipping from the clutch 
of my eyes. And even then I had consolations. 
Although I could not read or write without those 
aids to sight, the distance was open to me. The 
landscape was as clear as it used to be. The 
stars could still speak to me direct, and not only 
through a glass darkly. There was an infinite 
mercy between me and absolute hopelessness. I 
was not dead and buried yet I 

Now, tragic as the evening is, sad as is that 
darkening when a curtain seems to be drawn over 
the soul, there is a more solemn darkening which 
Comes in later life of which most of us are un- 
conscious — a darkening which no resort to spec- 
tacles will stave off. 

Have we not all, in our moments of illumina- 
tion, felt that not mere earthly things but that 
spiritual things were slipping away from us P 
That we were no longer able to read God's 
writing in letters of fire on the walls of things 
as we once were — and although that thickening 
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of spiritual sight had set in, were we not, except 
ia rare and poignant moments, convinced that all 
was well? Do you remember when, with young 
eyes, you saw clearly into a future bright with 
the promise of a dawn which was broadening into 
a perfect day? Do you not remember how your 
hopes towered so high above the present that they 
defied the ordinary law of equilibrium, and yet 
were all the better for that ? Do you not remem- 
ber your illusions, which made a poor earth into 
a heaven, and made the squalid day got^eous 
by their presence? It was these fancies that 
made the face of Day shine as if it had talked 
with God. 

And now, have not these, one by one, slipped 
away from you? Books which were then, as it 
were, the souls of men to you, have now become 
the pastime of an empty day. Art, which 
seemed a kind of minor religion, is now a clever 
artifice, or, if you are rich, the stalking horse of 
your vanity. Music, which spoke of worlds and 
heavens which you had never seen, now has a 
sigh in it which tells you they are worlds and 
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heaTens you will never see. For enthusiasms 
you have that stale product of common days — 
experience. For heavenliness in bud, you have 
earthliness full blown. For hope, with its eagle 
flight, you have rational expectation of nothing 
in particular, which is hope with its wings clipped. 
You have parted with a future and have got a 
present. You have done with precious poverty 
and have achieved valueless wealth. You loolced 
forward to fame, you have secured a quite con- 
siderable reputation. The spiritual world has 
slipped away from you. The tight has failed, 
the horizon has darkened, and that not because 
there is less light, but because there is less sight. 
And, alas I there are no spectacles to meet that 
catastrophic change in vision. 
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" Non-intervention " is a barbarous phrase, and 
a barbarous invention of modern times. Cowardice 
and a mean caution is the foundation of the policy 
which is denoted by tliis high-sounding epithet, 
and in that it is distinguished from the older 
policy called the Balance of Power — which, no 
doubt, had the self-interest of a nation as its end 
and aim — but which had the generosity of chivalry 
and siding with the weak and oppressed as its 
means — it is a poor product of modern statecraft. 
It is strange that the policy of the balance of 
. power which ruled our courts and camps for cen- 
turies, which was praised by Hume in his 
"Essay" as "founded so much on common sense 
and obvious reasoning that it is impossible it 
could have escaped antiquity, where we find in 
other particulars so many marks of deep pene- 
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tration and discernment," should have fallen into 
discredit and been displaced by the miserable 
policy of non-intervention, which was in vogue 
in Gladstone's time, should again have come upon 
the carpet in the form of alliances which are 
meant to keep the big scales of Europe from 
kicking the beam all on one side in favour of 
universal monarchy. 

I can conceive that there may be arguments of 
weight in favour of a universal monarchy. Small 
States breed wars ; they continue the inconvenience 
of provincialism on a la^e scale; languages still 
leave great gulfs between nations ; coinages separate 
men; literatures are the "cackle of abouig"; and 
the paltry jealousies of petty states lead to the 
clash of arms. All these considerations point to 
the advantages of a universal monarchy, which 
would make for peace. But there are aiguments 
the other way. Provincialism is individuality, 
and if you obliterate that quality you may make 
for peace, but you mar humanity. But, again, a 
universal monarchy is only a thing to be broken 
up. Under it you would produce a dozen cap- 
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tains ready to rebel against your monarch to 
portion bis widespread kingdom, and willing to 
shiver the great goblet if they might themselves 
possess a potsherd. There is probably less 
stability in your universal monarchy than in the 
national system. 

The very phrase, " Balance of Power," seems to 
us an epitome of history, and those who think 
that the mainspring of this old policy — which has 
dabbled the page of history with blood — is broken, 
must overlook the fact that human nature is 
behind the scenes, and pulls the strings of all the 
events on the stage of time. Hume points out 
that the idea of the balance of power is as old 
as history, for he says, " whoever will read Demos- 
thenes' orations for the Megalopolitans may Eee 
the utmost enforcement of this principle that 
ever entered into the head of a Venetian or 
English speculatist," and he refers to the prin- 
ciple which underlies all policies when he says 
the " same principle, call it envy or prudence, 
which produced the ostracism of Athens and the 
petalism of Syracuse, and expelled every citizen 
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whose &me and power overtopped the rest, the 
same principle, I say, naturally discovered itself to 
foreign politics and soon raised enemies to the 
leading state, however moderate the exercise of 
its authority." It is this we have called the 
mainspring of the mechanism of politics. States 
are made up of men, and have like them their 
envies, their fears, their greeds, and their pru- 
dences, and these have been the high roads to 
alliances, and the sanction of all treaties is war. 
This policy, then, is not a modern invention, but 
as old as states themselves, and Hume quotes 
from Polybius to show, what we were willing to 
accept without the authority, that the balance of 
power is a time-honoured tenet of high politics. 

Whenever the power of one state grew, the 
fear of other states naturally waxed in proportion, 
and it needs no historian to tell us that fear 
naturally results in combination, that combina- 
tion in statecraft is called alliance, and that 
alliance must have force behind it if it is to 
stand in the way of ambition and power. In- 
stances, as we said, are innumerable where wars 
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to preserve national equilibrium have been waged- 
We need not rake history for the combination 
against Charles V, or Louis IV. Living men can 
remember the terror of Napoleon's name. In 
my own youth children in this country were still 
disciplined by the name of "Boney," although 
the hero had passed away owing to the coalition 
of a panic-stricken Europe. 

A writer, by no means favourable to this policy 
of equipoise, writes thus of the paci&c results of 
the coalitions which crippled France: "Great 
as were the cost and the burden of that tremen- 
dous war, we still hold that the prodigious power 
of France and the boundless ambition of Napoleon 
left us no alternative but to pursue it, and, as Mr. 
Fox himself discovered when he considered the 
negotiations of 1806, it was impossible to con- 
clude peace with France without basely surrender- 
ing the whole interests of Europe to universal 
oppression, and without exposing this country to 
be at last the victim of a Power which bad de- 
voured all the rest. The principle of the balance 
of power in the sense of mutual defence was never 
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asserted with greater energy than it was by this 
country in that stra^le, and we do not r^et 
it." No one now denies that the treaty of Vienna 
secured a forty years' peace for Europe. 

Even nearer our own day England and France 
threw their swords into the balance in 1854 to 
prevent the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire, and to check the growing and expand- 
ing power of Russia ; and more recently still 
Che weapons of half the nations of Europe have 
reluctantly left the scabbards to mainuin a kind 
of int^rity of China, not for the sake of that 
effete country, but to secure the balance of power 
in the Far East, which is necessary to the con- 
tinuance of peace. And so precious is peace 
that we accept it gratefully, even as the gift of 
war. But although there is an ever-living truth 
under this phrase, "balance of power," it is 
certain that for many years, not long past, it 
suffered a temporary eclipse. Men and states- 
men took a more cautious, a more sneaking view 
of policy. They thought not unnaturally that 
peace is secured by keeping out of quairels, and 
it is true. If I see some one set upon in the 
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highway, caution would lead me to disregard 
the urgent cry for help and sneak home in the 
dark and praise Heaven for a whole skin. £ut 
although such conduct may commend itself to 
some, there is a boiling in the blood of others 
when injustice is being done, which comes out 
in acts of chivalry; and these acts, however 
foolish they may seem to the cautious coward, 
in the end and in a higher sense make for the 
ultimate peace rather than the allowance of un- 
checked aggression. £ut still we must recognise 
the fact that this policy of the sneak has come 
into politics under the name of non-intervention, 
and this country and her statesmen have been 
very proud of saving our pockets and our beads 
at the expense of our consciences. They have 
boasted of keeping out of embroilments, which 
a balance of power policy or a chivalrous in- 
stinct might well have led us inta 

With what results has this new policy of passing 
outrage by on the other side been attended? The 
nations have seen the partition of Poland, and 
later we have been witnesses to the appropria- 
tion by Prussia of Holstein, Lauenbuig, and 
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Schleswig, and have appealed to old treaties but 
without effect, because France and Kussia were 
acting on the new-fengled policy of non-inter- 
vention, and we were afraid to go to war for 
mere justice. These crimes, then, are fine sped- 
mens of the consequences of a policy of isola- 
tion, but such conduct has in the long run 
even more startling results than the cautious 
statesmen of Europe contemplated. Nations 
stand aloof from nations, there is no longer a 
community of countries. We quite recently 
boasted of our " splendid isolation," although in 
the next of our hurried breaths we were taking 
immense credit to ourselves for the balance of 
power alliance between the mother-country and 
her colonies. But what is the outcome of the 
policy of every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost? Is it the avoidance of war? 
No ! In the midst of peace nowadays we are 
at war. As there are no international ties of 
honour or alliance each nation has to go on 
the world's highway armed to the teeth. And 
Europe is groaning under her armaments. Nations 
of shopkeepers are unfortunately becoming mili- 
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tary nations; and even here behind the "silver 
streak" compulsory military service is talked 
about as on the political cards. Our fleets have 
to be kept of a strength to equal those of any 
two neighbour nations, and because there is no 
justice in the world we have to balance force 
with force. We sleep even in oui harness. And 
this is a direct result of a policy which made 
for peace by allowing any footpad nation to 
commit a national crime with impunity. The 
faith of our ancestors in maintaining the balance 
of power may often have led to useless wars, 
but our non-intervention has brought upon us 
a burdensome peace — a peace which we main- 
tain, but not with honour.' 

' But the idea or (he Balajice of Power is not dead, and 
cannol die. In this last September the Ciar and the President 
of the French Republic have been bandying complimenti. 
and after the gre^t review of French troops at Belheny 
{it is curioDS 10 see how nations shake Ibeir mailed fists), 
M. Loubet at the luncheon which followed Saturday's military 
spectacles, spoke of the " alliance of Rus^a and France." based 
essentially on "the pacific idea." bul " contributing powerfully 
to the maintenance of the balance between the forces of 
Europe. " He described it as "watchful and resolute; tecon- 
dling its own interests with the general interests of the world ; 
moderate because it is strong ; and won over in advance to 
settlements which are inspired by justice and humanity." This 
last phrase is said to have prt>duced a " sensation." 
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We are all, more or less, familiar with the great 
dispute which goes echoing down the corridors 
of time, whether matter produced mind or mind 
produced matter. This, in another form, is the 
great question of Idealism or Materialism. Is the 
world I see and hear and touch me, or am / the 
mere reflection in a mirror, as it were, of outward 
things? The two aspects of this question have 
divided thinkers in most ages into hostile camps, 
and have produced wordy wars, of which philo- 
sophy is the history. But whenever there is war, 
there is a peace party; and whenever there are 
extremes, there are apostles of compromise, and 
so at one time there was what was called the 
Philosophy of Common Sense, which took a kind 
of middle course between Materialism and Ideal- 
ism, and Reid was the somewhat inept eicponent 
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of this doctrine. Ferrier — a real metaphysician, 
one of those persons who, hke Johnny-head-in-air 
in that deUghtful German " Stniwwelpeter," keep 
their eyes high, and sometimes walk over a wharf 
wall into a river to the astonishment of common 
sense &hes — spoke of by Reid in meta- 
physics as resembling "a whale in a field of 
clover," and that is a fine sketch of ungainltness. 
But even at the risk of the contempt of Johnny- 
head-in-air metaphysicians, there is surely some- 
thing to be said in this case, if not for compro- 
mise, for some doctrine between the extremes to 
which we have referred. 

To common sense — I am ashamed to mention 
that in the presence of such great questions, and 
always fear that some one will put the word 
"very" before the common sense — but to ordi- 
nary people then, it does seem as if there were 
two things in the universe, the me and the not 
me. And to reduce the one to the other seems 
to spoil all our reasoning. To tell me, for in- 
stance, that I deceive myself, and the truth is 
not in me, when I suppose that there is an 
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external universe, and that what I think is 
external, even my own body and other men and 
women are not external but mere impres^ons 
upon my mind, sounds more convincing than it 
is. And when your Materialist, on the other 
hand, comes and tells me that there is nothing 
but matter, that the sense impressions, which 
Berkeley has been assuring me are the only 
reality, are not realities at all but mere molecular 
changes of matter — motions in ether, in the air 
causing motions in the eye or ear, and these in 
turn causing molecular changes in the brain — 
when he persuades me of all this — well, he, too, 
is more logical than convincing. One has an 
obscure feeling that, although one may be ab- 
dicating the high position of philosopher and 
scientist, and wallowing in common sense, that 
there really was something in Keid's theory after 
all — that there were two things In the universe, the 
world we see and hear, and the seeing and hearing 
me, and that possibly the truth may not be in the 
one or the other, but of the passing of the one 
into the other, and that there may be no matter 
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without mind and no mind without matter. 
Possibly it is in the passing of the one into the 
other and the mntre-amp that the real truth 
lies, and that, like Hegel's "becoming," which 
is the shifting quicksand of thought between 
being and nothing, the truth lies in the see-saw, 
the flux. But here obviously one is getting out of 
one's depth, and to put the matter in a simpler 
form, we might ask, as has been done before, which 
blade of a pair of scissors cuts ? I believe, if you 
secured acute enough philosophers, that question 
might be debated for a century, but my crude 
impression is that the two are necessary to the 
cutting, and possibly mind and matter are necessary 
to thought, as most ordinary people imagined, 
and as some philosophers have even ventured to 
surmise 

When I think of my past, I always think both 
of myself and my environment. When I recall 
my youth, I not only have dim reminiscences of 
the shrubberies in which we played, of the fiowery 
field, and flights of straggling butterflies, but of 
the' feelings which these things in the sunshine 
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or the shade carried into what we called our 
minds. The reminiscence is of both; I cannot 
recall the one without the other. If you take out 
the screw the scissors cannot cut, and hence I 
come to the conclusion that all my past is not 
only me, but the various things which entered 
into the me of the moment. Life and thought 
is the swing of the pendulum between the seeing 
soul and the seen universe. The swing was 
everything. And if that is true of youth, so it is 
true of age. Here is an old man who, by reason 
of his great age and bis weakness, is shut into 
himself. He has no environment except in 
querulous lucid intervals which jut out like 
islands from a level sea of coma. In his ease 
there is no swing, there is no passing over from 
mind to matter; even the picture of that "pass- 
ing" which is preserved in memory is getting 
smudged and effaced. That is death. 

Now, when I began to write "concerning 
myself," I meant merely to recall for my own 
pleasure some of those old passages between 
the ego and the non-ego, between myself and 
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tlie world, which constitute life and experience, 
and I have been led, like that little Johnny-bead- 
in-air who watched the swallows flying, into these 
deep waters. I only wanted to speak of some 
occasions of- these swings between myself and 
my surroundings, of the traffickings of thought 
with circumstances, and I have got thus far out 
of my course. 

Perhaps it is in youth, when the spirit is nim- 
blest and the soul most sensitive, that the miracle 
of this traffic strikes us most. As age comes on 
us we are less en rapport with Nature, till, as in 
the case of the old man I have mentioned, it 
comes to mere oblivion, sans ever7thing. That 
is why some of the earliest experiences are the 
most indelible ; they are the realist because they 
are the real meetings of soul and the sensible. 
That, perhaps, is the only real, made up of two 
unrealities, and it is these experiences that are 
the greatest treasures that memory has got. 

I remember my first party — a party to which, 
by the way, I never went. It had been looked 
forward to as only a first party can be. It was 
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not only to be my first party, but there I was to 
meet my first love. I remember well that first 
passion. How old was I? I don't know. 
Memory can remember, but cannot count years. 
But I take it I may have been six or seven, and 
she? She must have been younger, and yet so 
perfect. I have or bad until recently a little 
book in which she had written my Christian name 
with her own hand, mind you. There it was 
round and sprawling, but it was my name written 
by herself. Cut I am, as writers of ingenuity say, 
anticipating. The book came after the party that 
1 did not go to. I was going to it, we were all 
going to it Ladyfield was no great distance 
from our home — but the journey thither was 
looked upon as an excitement almost as great 
as the party itself, at which there was to be a 
Christmas - tree. Every sense was on tiptoe. 
And the eventful day of the party came. 

I suppose every minute was precious, but 
somehow I had made my way from the nursery 
to the kitchen ; and to save trouble to the nursery- 
m^d — I was so happy my heart was welling over 
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with benevolence — I undertook to cairy up my 
own plate of porridge. I started on my return 
journey and fell in the nursery stairs. Ah ! what 
happened? The porridge was too hot and the 
plate too brittle. I was assisted on the rest of my 
journey nurseryward, for I had a long cut on my 
forehead and a great scald on my left hand. I 
have the marks of both these injuries on me to 
this day. So that the memory of the flesh is as 
enduring as that of the spirit. The physical 
suffering was bad enough, but I have forgotten 
that. It is the mental pain of being kept at 
home from the party that I remember. I had 
to go to bed — which may have been remedial, 
but seemed punitive. I believe, to this day, 
I wept for hours. It was, as I have said, not 
only my first party, but my first love. Ah, 
you laugh at the little love of a boy be- 
tween six and seven for a little gtrl of five. 
It is quite a beautiful love, if you only knew 
it. It is, to force a line of Keats into the 
service, "The rose's hope while still unblown." 
And here I was a prisoner in the little bed in 
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the corner of the nursery. It was trae they of 
the nursery tried to mitigate my imprisonment 
by letting me have some very special toys to 
play with. The tin soldiers and the menagerie ! 
But every now and then when I thought of the 
party and of the Christmas-tree, tears would make 
the tawny lion seem to swim, and the little line 
of soldiers would seem to gallop over "the 
pleasant land of counterpane." It was on 
the return of my brother and sisters from the 
party that they brought me that book in which 
she had written my name, and a most excel- 
lent toy water-cart which had been sent to me 
from the Christmas-tree. So you see that even 
although I was not able to go to my first party I 
was not forgotten, and although in the many years 
that have gone since then I have lost sight of 
the green water-cart, I say that quite recently in 
my "old rosewood desk" I saw the little book 
with "John" scrawled by her warm, baby fingers 
on the first page, and even if I could not lay 
my hands on it now, you see my memory has 
both the book and the water-cart in its recesses. 
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Now all this, as I say, was real, and to try 
to separate any of the thoughts frooi the things 
with which they were, in fact, associated, would 
be futile and silly; and it would be equally 
futile to try and separate the facts from the 
feelings. They had no existence except in 
thought and feeling, and these thoughts and 
feelings were one with the things they met. 
The reality was in the meeting. It is only these 
meetings that are real, it is only these that pass 
into memory. It is of these trystings that we 
think when we think "concerning ourselves." 
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I AM, I admit, as vain as other men, and I can 
walk with a strut when I have new clothes on, 
which, I am conscious, fit me to a nicety. Every 
man under such circumstances is a peacock, and 
is to be forgiven. But although I plead guilty 
to that pompous weakness, I have the merit of 
being very fond of old clothes. Indeed, this 
partiality is made a matter of reproach by those 
of my own household. Time was when I would 
sacrifice comfort to vanity, now, as I mellow, I 
am quite willing to sacrifice mere vanity to com- 
fort. Besides, is not my love for old clothes 
something more than the desire for selfish com- 
fort? When clothes have served me well, it 
seems almost cruel to discard them in their old 
age. If I had been the owner of horses, and 
one of them bad served me laboriously through 
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a tiresome life, I would in his old age, nhen 
he became purblind and lame, have pensioned 
him with a paddock, I could not have had the 
heart to send him to the knackers. I would 
have felt like Cain if I had. And so it is with 
my old clothes. They are friendly old clothes 
and know my ways, and what is more, I know 
theirs — and they have peculiaiities, I admit that. 
The lining of one of the sleeves is quite de- 
tached from the coat at the shoulder, and un- 
less you are careful your arm and hand will 
proceed on a useless excursion down the wrong 
avenue and find itself in a cul de sac. Of course 
it lakes a time to know the ways of these old 
clothes, but the learning of them and the know- 
ledge of them makes one feel friendly. I have 
a waistcoat which has lost one button, and it has 
been without it for quite a long time. But I 
have always been reluctant to have the lost button 
replaced, for, in the first place, the absence of that 
button always enables me to recognise my own 
waistcoat at once, and in the summer time the ven- 
tilation which the gap furthers is really refreshing. 
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Of course my old clothes resemble other old clothes 
in some respect They have become quite inti- 
mate with my figure and my habits, and that is 
a great thing. They are a cast in cloth of the 
man that wears them. They are in certain places 
unduly polished, not with the gloss of newness, 
hut with the baldness of wear. But these bright 
shining patches only mark the salient points of 
my anatomy. Some irreverent persons have said 
they could see their faces in the polished mirroi 
of the back of my coat, but that, besides being 
a little vulgar, was a positive exaggeration. It is 
not so bad as all that. Indeed, I think none of 
my clothes were so bad as to justify a raid that 
was recently made upon certain of my drawers. 
It was during my absence, otherwise I would 
have defended my possessions. Of course this 
expedition to my wardrobe and the theft of my 
clothes was justified on the ground of charity. 
Oh, what crimes have been committed in the 
name of charity. My clothes, they said, wne 
too bad to give away ! Then why, I ask, could 
I not be allowed to keep them ? But, notwith- 
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standing this assertion, certain garments, vhich 
were really practically new, and which I was 
keeping for a more favourable opportunity of 
wear, were purloined, and some of them were 
given to Willie Crosbie, who was an imbecile, 
and some to the roadman, and others went 
to quite as mean destinations. Really, it was 
too bad. 

When they had been given away and the 
matter was irretrievable, I tried to feel that I 
really had been generous. I told myself that 
after all I could get new clothes, and that 
perhaps the recipients of my charity needed the 
clothes more than I did, but although I tried 
my best to get this decent and generous frame 
of mind, I admit I was not wholly successful. 
These old clothes and the ones that were almost 
new were very dear to me, and I had pangs of 
jealousy when I thought of Willie Crosbie and 
the roadman. 

There is such an infinity to be said in praise 
of old clothes that I do not know where to 
begin. A man who is "dressed up to the nines" 
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(whatever that may mean) cannot be graceful. 
A consciousness of clothes spoils every attitude. 
You see how uneasily a man sits when his 
clothes are excellent You see how helpless a 
man is and how awkward about the disposing 
of a new hat. He cannot hold it, and does 
not hke to put it down. On the other hand, 
in old, tried clothes the body is free to do as 
it tikes — and that is grace, I take it An old 
hat is old enough to look after itself and not to 
make a man a slave to it as a shining Lincoln 
and Bennett would. But think again how help- 
less the well-dressed man is in relation to weather. 
He cannot look an untoward climate in the face. 
His hopes hang on the barometer. He looks 
doubtfully at a threatening sky. But in old 
clothes that won't spoil sunshine and rain are 
almost the same to you. You are a citizen of 
the world of weathers. A shower has no horror 
for you. Indeed, a good wetting does your 
old clothes good rather than harm. But again, 
no dressy man can be a scholar. He is afraid 
to soil his fingers or his cuffs with books, for 
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where books are there is dust gathered together. 
When I am compelled, as I sometimes am, to 
go to church on Sunday, and dress myself so 
that I may not olfend vagrant and inquiring 
eyes during the service, I don't say that I feel 
positively uncomfortable, but I know that when 
I return from service I never think of sitting 
down to a book until I have gone back from 
the butterfly stage to that of the humble grub, 
and then I can read with profit. 

I know that not only those of my household 
and those who were responsible for the "loot- 
ing" of my drawers, but others "pass remarks" 
upon my old clothes, but I make up my mind 
to it. No roan can pass through the world 
without envy, hatred, and malice waiting on 
him all the while. Every man, rightly looked 
at, is a martyr; and it is better to be a martyr 
on the score of clothes than on the score of 
higher moral or immoral quahties- Besides, I 
pride myself after all that my backbiters are 
only the dressy people of this earth, and that 
their contempt is perhaps a greater compliment 
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than their Bdmiration. It is these old meotal 
clothes, as well as the mere coats and dressing- 
gowDS, that make me happy. Habit has fitted 
some ideas to my mind, just as habit has fitted 
better than the tailor can those old clothes to 
my body, and I am, at any rate, comfottable in 
both. 
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I REUEUBSR very well the failure of the great 
firm of Shott Brothers & Co. I don't say it 
was a failure like that of Overeod, Gumey & Co. 
or the Barings — which shook the nation lo its 
financial roots. No I but it was a very imporiant 
failure to our little town. The Shott Brothers 
had been regarded as very wealthy, and were, 
of course, uuivetsally respected. People in those 
days said they had done a great service to the 
town of Drumwhin. They had established a 
great manufactory with an immense chimney, 
from which an ugly banner of smoke tolled on 
the wind. They employed I don't know bow 
many "hands." Each of the brothers had a 
house within a few miles of the town, where 
he lived in great state, snggestive of great 
success in the sale of shoddy. Their glass- 
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houses were, as (he common people sait), "a 
sight to see." Their horses and carriages were, 
I believe, magnificent Of course there were 
envious people who would look back to the 
origin of the two Shott Brothers and remember 
that their father had only had a shop in a small 
way, and their mother — I really forget from what 
purlieu of sodal rank their mother came. But 
there were others who took a more generous 
view of this accession to fortune, and said it 
did them — the Shott Brothers — all the more 
credit to have raised themselves. But you see, 
when all this gossip was afoot the Shott Brothers 
were regarded as prosperous and wealthy. At 
one time there came rumours that the mills 
were not working full time, that the machinery 
was not up to date, and other things which are 
easily said and very difficult of refuUtion. But, 
apparently to give the lie to all these vagrant 
lies, out came a prospectus, and the whole 
prosperous undertaking was to be turned into 
a Limited Liability Company. Before this sun 
of a lie all the other little blinking stars of lies 
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hid their beads. The profits for the last ten 
years were stated at a fabulous amount. The 
stock-in-trade was estimated to be of gigantic 
value. Some orer-cautious people said the news 
in the prospectus was too good to be true, and 
in the end the flaming prospectus produced an 
infinitesimal result in the way of subscriptions. 
The great "coup" had not come off. It seemed 
that none of the public wished to make their 
fortunes ; but I think the public suspected that it 
was only a scheme to make the fortunes of the 
Shott Brothers, and for once the public was 
cautious and stood aloof. 

Then the next scene in the curious financial 
drama was the failure of Shott Brothers & Co. 
Ah I that caused a sensation in the little town, 
and, if the truth is to be told, some satisfaction. 
One remembers how Lazarus was comforted in 
Abraham's bosom by considering how Dives had 
in his past life had his good things, and that 
now it was, in justice, his — Lazarus's — turn. So 
some of the people felt with regard to the 
humbled pride of Shott Brothers & Co. There 
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seemed a sort of poetical justice being worked 
out in a practical form. Here were Shott 
Brothers, whose fine houses had been vhat was 
called "show places," found out. The "show 
places" were mortgaged "up to the hilt," as 
some one with a fine taste for mixed metaphors 
had it. Here was a payment of only js. in the 
pound for the creditors. Here were the daughters 
of the senior partner in the great firm "going 
out as governesses." " Ah ! it was changed 
days," said the middle-class moralist. But then 
it became known that very few of the trades- 
people of Drumwhin were amongst the creditors, 
and although, no doubt, that only meant that 
Shott Brothers had not been impartial in the 
matter of owing, or had paid their shop-people 
wiih other people's money, this fact that they 
had to some extent respected the people of the 
town when they had gone a-shearing was im- 
puted unto them for righteousness. There was 
nothing else talked about in the town or neigh- 
bourhood but this failure for some weeks. I 
was not a creditor. I prided myself that I had 
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seen through the prospectus, and I could afford 
to be pitiful, feeling no doubt that my pity was 
coals of fire on the devoted and now bald beads 
of the firm. 

But what was to be done with the mill? that 
was tiie important question. What was to be- 
come of all the hands? The mill stood for years 
empty, a gaunt memorial of the great failure; 
and the hands and the mouths they had to feed — 
they went elsewhere — for shoddy has still to he 
manufactured and sold although Shott Brothers 
and Co. had ceased to make it. There are hun- 
dreds of such little farces performed every day, 
which, however laughable, turn out to be tragedies 
to some. 
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A FARM TRAGEDY 

Theke are those who believe that great towns 
are the jackals of that lion the grave. Gentlemen 
who indulge in statistics will tell you that if you 
take a healthy couple from the country and plant 
them in that hot-bed town, they may produce 
children, and these again may contribute to swell 
the census return, but that as a fact that stock 
will die out in three generations. From this point 
of view, therefore, it is the country that keeps the 
race going. In these days we are all believers 
in fresh air and sunshine as the only phamnacopoeia, 
and doctors have to turn to its pf^es for their 
prescriptions if they want to earn a living. 

I know a farm which is high set on a green 
hill, and the south-west wind blows to it over the 
sea, and the sunshine comes and dwells with it. 
One would say there never was a healthier place 
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than Netherbrae. Nothing tragic, one would have 
said, could ever happen at Netherbrae. It is 
true that out of the thirty cows wiiich dotted the 
sweet pastures one might die now and then. 
There might even be terrific rumours of rinderpest 
or plenro-pneumonia. But no world is without 
its fears, and it is the fears which are not realised 
which introduce the gambling element into lives 
which would be stale and stagnant if there were 
nothing but sunshine and happiness. 

It certainly was a healthy place. Mr. Marlow, 
the farmer, was deep-chested, with a laugh like a 
cataract, and Mrs. Marlow was cheery too, but 
in a higher and shriller key. There were some 
children too about the door and the farmyard 
who had chickens and pigs for their playfellows, 
and the milking of cows into resounding tin cans 
for an interest in life. 

There came a time when the children were 
kept out of the farmhouse the whole day long. 
And there was a mysterious sense of great hap- 
penings in their small heads. What it was they 
did not know. But it marred their play. There 
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were " houses " laid out in ground plan in bits of 
broken crockeiy in the yard, but the visiting 
which was to follow this building was neglected. 
There was the complicated geometrical plan of 
"the beds" scored with a white stone on the 
pavement, but these means of happiness were 
neglected too, " keeping bouse " had no chatms 
to-day. The deft driving of a thin slate through 
the various triangles of the "beds" with the hop- 
ping-toe did not attract them. The hours were too 
full of events for such mere pastimes. They tried 
to get into the farmhouse more than once but 
were driven back now with a "dish-clout," now 
bribed to retire with a " jam piece." Was death 
about? That was the gnzxly fear that brooded 
over them and made all enjoyments, when the 
"jam piece" was eaten, too trivial for their mood. 
But it was not death that was to visit Netherbrae 
that day, but life; and in the evening when the 
long summer daylight b^an to fail and the chil- 
dren were close to the door, a small voice — a 
new voice — was heard in the farm, and the chil- 
dren were invited to interview a little crumpled 
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newcomei. This, then, would have seemed to be 
only an openiDg of another scene of life's comedy 
with anothet jocund actor on the stage, and yet 
it was the dim beginning of a tragedy. 

Vou may not bave tbe experience of having to 
wait for the tardy dawn. It is sickening when the 
reluctant east will not give the waited-for day. At 
Netherbne it was like this. The parents b^an 
to watch the slow unfolding of the infantile intelli- 
gence. "She notices," was their constant but 
hesiiating recognition of the dawn. But it wai 
stow ; so slow ! and other people had discerned 
that there was something wanting in the little one 
long before the farmer and his wife had abandoned 
their cheerful hopes. They kept on consoling 
themselves with the phrase, "She notices," when 
the child's eye followed the glittering cand)e 
flame ; but it was a hope that was gradually failing 
in them and reluctantly going out. But some- 
how as tbe hope burned low the love burned 
larger. A time came when the farmer and his 
wife could no longer hide from themselves the 
sad fact, which had been patent to their neigh- 
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bours for a. long time, that the child lacked 
something, or was in the old phrase "a natural," 
but the sad bet forced itself upon them at last 
They could no loiter buoy themselves up by 
assurances that the "wean was gleg enough," 
could no longer convince themselves that " she 
was all there," and that those that were slowest 
at "the uptake" were often the surest afier 
all. All these palliations failed at length, and 
when the sad truth made its presence felt, it 
would have been a black day in the fann at 
Netherbrae had not God in His mercy been 
educating the father and mother in the lesson 
of love; and the poor little mite which had 
come crying into a world it would never under- 
stand, and would cry all its drivell'mg days, had 
become by reason of its lack of credentials 
accredited to their hearts, and the imbecile was 
the favourite child at the farm. And so the 
tragedy ended — as all real tragedies do — in a 
blessing. 
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If you show sympathy with children the chances 
are that you make them malingerers. They see 
their way at once to make a dupe of a heart. If 
you show any anxiety about their health they 
will develop any disease which will suit the 
craving of your anxiety. It is certain, I think, 
that children understand the feeUngs of their 
elders better than those "grown-up" folk under- 
stand one another. Children find their way into 
hearts at once, and will when there make fools 
of roost of us. I remember my own youth and 
the kind sympathy people felt with me. I fear 
I repaid it badly. If I bad an ache in a finger 
the fears of those about me made me feel master 
of the situation. I remember how in those early 
days my imagination dwelt on Edinburgh. All 
children are moths, and Edinburgh was my 
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candle. I had been there once, and had looked 
from the back windows of a house in Heriot 
Row, and saw, as it were, all the kingdoms of the 
earth spread out at my feet. 

" Fve seen the stormy Firth of Forth 
Wilh promonloiies near and far, 
And Inchkeilh island to (he north 
With its incessant stat." 

To a boy living in the country to whom the 
delights of trees and fields were familiar, the 
town, with its life atid lights, had a peculiar 
fascination. Besides, in the great town in that 
house in Heriot Row there were cousins about 
my own age — and a possibility of hounds and 
hares in the gardens. 

What was my surprise to hear that my brother, 
younger than myself by some two experienced 
years, who had been ill, had to be takra to 
Edinburgh imder doctor's orders, and that the 
powers that were had ordained that I was to be 
left to the trivial round and common ta^k of 
country walks and home-lessons. But I knew 
the hearts of those who commanded such 
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destinies. Why could not I be ill ? Of coarse I 
coQld. I could squint with ease, and I set about 
it. I was not the least bit afraid of the old 
wife's tale that if the wind changed while I was 
squinting my eyes would always remain at their 
oblique and ugly angles. Nothing of the sort! 
I squinted. It was soon known beyond the 
nursery, and tny condition was investigated. All 
my other symptoms were, 1 conclude, perfectly 
normal. But there were these eyes obstinately 
looking in two directions. I heard with interest 
some learned talk about " brain trouble." I had 
a pKsentiment I was going to succeed. There 
was really no " brain trouble " in me except a 
curious absence of veracity, but there was heart 
trouble in some one else who believed that there 
was a menace in that trivial symptom, and who 
determined that I, too, should be sent to Edin- 
burgh instead of to a punitive coal-cellar, and 
that medical gentlemen of eminence should be 
consulted about my condition, instead of what 
might have been more to the purpose — but I 
don't like even now to si^gest that drastic 
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remedy for my squint. So you see — like the 
young rapscalion I was — knowing how good my 
father and mother were, I played upon them as 
on an iostruinent, with the result that I saw the 
Castle rock, the lights of Princes Street, the 
climbing lights of the old town, the winking 
light on Inchkeith, and all the other sights which 
fascinated my imagination. 

But, of course, I was not rash enough to lay 
aside my squint at once and altogether; I had 
to be examined by a doctor, of whose kindly 
intentions I was not so sure as I was of those 
home hearts. Indeed, I bad some reason to 
believe that the gentleman in question saw through 
my squint, did not believe that there was any 
nervous or brain mischief, but suspected other 
kinds of mischief, and I am now inclined to sus- 
pect that the prescription of a vile medicine 
called asafetida was intended to have a moral 
rather than a physical efTecL I hated that doctor. 
I was sorely tempted to be cured when that most 
nauseous stuff was "exhibited," as the doctors 
call it ; but that would not do. I rightly reasoned 
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that they would not believe in my sudden cure, 
so I kept on squinting at intervals, but enjoying 
myself immensely meanwhile. Ah, these were 
days ! And the games in the gardens. I re- 
member them with a thrill of delight now, 
although I remember, too, the way I imposed 
upon kind hearts with a shudder, which even 
asafetida could not now call up. And these 
hearts ! — ah ! that is the hard part of it — are 
gone away; they no longer feel or know, they 
are only dust, and mine, mine is sore. 
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"Prince" was undoubtedly the fastest runner 
of the whole lot of us. But there were many 
nimble ones in the games we used to play. 
Grieve was a very fast runner, and as slippery 
as an eel when you bad to catch him. And so 
for that matter was Adam Dinwiddie; 'and, for 
a short spurt, well, I myself could show clean 
heels to most boys of my age. I think games 
in which quick running was the feature were the 
games of my youth, althoi^h I admit that leap- 
frog and French fly (pronounced "flee") had 
enormous fascinations, and, in these latter, let 
me do justice to the dead, " Prince " was supreme. 
He would toe the line (drawn by the toe of a 
"clog" or shoe in the earth) with an unerring 
accuracy ; he would rise with stretching limbs in 
the air, more like a bird than a boy, and putting 
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his hands od the bent back of the hunched boy 
as if he was pouncing on his prey, he would go 
far beyond the spumed urchin, and land with his 
heels together at a marvellous distance from 
the original scratch. I admit, that Prince — 
how he got that proud title I never knew and 
never inquired — was not an adept in the classes. 
He had an illustrious relation who had made a 
name, which in a kind of way "bullied" the 
England of his time, and whose writings will 
remain for all time as a kind of "spate" in 
literature ; but Prince inherited none of the great 
man's ability. His talents were all his own. As 
I have said, he was supreme at leap-frog and 
French "flee," and at the particular pastime of 
which I meant to speak in these pages, he was, 
if not facile princefs, really excellent. The two 
games to which I desire to refer here are 
"Stackie" and the "Gueg." I am not sure of 
the spelling of the last word — as pronounced it 
would have nearly rhymed with "egg" — but I 
am certain of the excitement of playing either of 
these games through the town of Drumwhin, with 
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its innumerable "closes," when the night had 
fallen and the lamps were lit. It was not a mere 
game then, it was a romance. Yet, I fear, I must 
"condescend" on particulars. For the "gu^" 
the window of the well-known confectioner — he 
was called the "sweetie-man" (just as the tin- 
smith was called Tin Tam)— was "the den." The 
gang that was going to play the game was divided 
into two parties, one of these was to guard the 
den, and the other, to whom the "gueg" was 
entrusted, had to endeavour to get one of their 
party, who bore the " gueg," to " the den " without 
being captured by the guarding party. If they 
succeeded in that they were the victors, and went 
" off" again. It was of no consequence if all the 
other meinbers of the skirmishing party were 
caught, so long as the "gueg" bearer got to the 
window without being captured. The party that 
went off retired to a distance and " smu^led the 
gueg," that is, they entrusted the "gueg," which 
might be a whistle, or a knife, or any agreed upon 
article, to one of the party, and then they scat- 
tered through the town, and the exciting chase 
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began. As I have said, here entered the lomance. 
The town was dark, the doses narrow, the streets 
crowded, the lamps alight. It seemed more like 
playing at life than playing at a game. Oui 
hearts leapt with the excitement, our. breaths came 
short with the speed. But the game, as you see, 
was full of surprises. The party guarding the den 
had to make up their minds as to which of their 
adversaries was likely to have been entrusted with 
the "gueg." Sometimes it was given to the most 
unlikely boy, and while the guarding party were 
in full pursuit of the swift Adam Dinwiddie, the 
slow custodian of the "gueg" reached the brass- 
plate below the sweetie-man's window, and the 
victory was with the hares and not with the 
hounds. 

These are the simple lineaments of the game, 
but the description gives a very faint idea of the 
excitement of the diplomacy and of the chase. 
There was always the element of uncertainty as 
to whether the "gueg" was borne by the swift feet 
of, say, " Prince," or by the slower-footed hoy, 
who, when he approached "the den " at the same 
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time as the redoubtable Prince, was overlooked 
or disregarded, and so slipped in through the busy 
guardians. Here there was room for the laigest 
speculation on one side, and really fine deceiving 
play on the other. Statesman's ciaft is like this 
in miniature. But the chase — ah I that was some- 
thing to dream of. After "the smuggling of 
the gueg " the boys scattered, and the town was 
full of their hurrying feet. Ordinary alow pedes- 
trians of maturer years may often have been 
annoyed by the mad rushes of pursuer and pur- 
sued out of some dark entry or narrow street, 
as at a critical moment in full cry there was a 
helter-skelter across High Street to the sweetie- 
man's window. The whole town in its darkness 
and its sparkle of lamps was our playground, and 
the excitement of a chase, not through trees and 
bushes, but through actual streets and houses, 
made the thing as real as human life. It was 
very wicked of little boys to be out o' winter 
nights between the dark hours of seven and 
eight, and even on to nine, but there we were, 
with the cobblestones flying beneath our feet, 
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our breaths ct^ning quick and thick in the frosty 
air, and "the den," the sweetie-man's window— 
the immediate goal of our hopes — in sight as we 
emerged out of the darkness of the Black Horse 
Close into the luminous High Street. Oh, these 
were games ! 

I have not described " stackie," which, I 
believe, was a Scotch version of " Prisoners' Base." 
But this again, played in thoroughfares, and the 
little tricklets of traffic which fed the main stream 
in High Street, seemed to have something real, 
something earnest about it. Ah, what a triumph 
it was to capture Adam Dinwiddie, or to pre- 
vent the "rescue" of that redoubtable "Deer- 
foot" boy, Prince. Then I knew what satisfied 
ambition was — and breathlessness. Why the 
sweetie-man's window was chosen as the nucleus 
of all our games was not so evident then as it 
has become since. It is true we did not very often 
have spare pence to hand over the counter for 
the inimitable " toffie drops," or the " bulls' eyes," 
or the pungent acid drops which constringed one's 
features almost as much as the bulls' eyes bulged 
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one's cheek, but the mere delight of looking in 
at the window, not, as it were, with impecunious 
longing, but casually, as if we had more impoitant 
business, such as "stackie" and the "gueg" on 
hand, was without doubt itself a pleasure. And 
it was, too, a lesson in aesthetics. The colours in 
that window of the "Edinburgh Rock," the honey 
drops, the mixed sweets, in my opinion far sur- 
passed all those of the ribbons and laces which 
were festooned in the window of Mr. Grierson, 
the draper, a few doors farther up the street. I 
do not know how the girls would have regarded 
this 'opinion of mine, but in those days, when 
Prince and Adam were my heroes, I had no 
" troakings " with hissies. " Troakings " came 
afterwards, and these deserve a whole essay to 
themselves. 
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Of course there are other clubs besides the one 
I have in such affectionate memory, but I venture 
to say, without fear of contradiction, that there 
never was such an excellent club as ours. We 
used to meet every Thursday night for social 
smoking and conversation in a room up two 
pair of stairs in St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. In 
those days there was no coffee served, but a 
black bottle, which contained whisky, stood upon 
the table and a saucer beside it, which contained 
the voluntary sixpences which were contributed 
by each member who had recourse to the bottle. 
Each man found his own tobacco, but the pipe- 
lights were provided by the club. The club, too, 
provided clay pipes — churchwardens — out of its 
funds. The funds of the club could not be large, 
for the annual subscription was only Qve shillings, 
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and I remember that at one of the annual dinners 
of the club it was announced with considerable 
satisfaction by the President, for the time being, 
"that sereral members had paid their annual 
subscriptions." I believe that when I myself 
ceased to be a regular member of the club my 
own subscriptions were some seven years in 
arrear, and I suspect that now they have written 
all that off as a bad debt 

But I owe more to the club than that. If you 
lived a solitary life in chambers, and spent days 
and nights with books, and from the mere necessity 
of having had to eat poor and solitary meals, 
sometimes sent cold over the street from " Fros- 
seis" (a place of the past, I fear), you would 
understand how delightful it was to have one 
evening in the week when you coiild be social. 
One used to expand on Thursday night And 
these nights were very brilliant, mind you. There 
was Captain Hartlepool, who had been a com- 
mandant in the Navy, and was a bluff sailor 
and no mean humorist There was the Rev. 
Mr. Boditch, who was a Broad Churchman and 
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an excellent talker. Then there was M'llwraith, 
a Scotchman, who was in some Government office, 
who contributed to the conversation some good 
sense in a very broad accent. There was Hutton 
Green, a barrister, with a quick eye, a nimble 
brain, and a ready tongue. A kind of Uhlan 
of debate. At that time I thought he might 
be on the woolsack some day, but that has not 
happened yet. But why mention any when ail 
were so clever? There were many members who 
never spoke, but they listened, which was better, 
and they smoked. And what conversations we 
had. You may have memories from books of the 
Mermaid tavern, where Shakespeare and Jonson 
and the rest used to talk and diink and talk again 
in the old days ; but I am convinced that our nights 
at the club were quite as remarkable as the earlier 
nights at the Mermaid. There was everything 
in favour of the best conversation. In the first 
place, we had all fairly good memories, and we 
had read the morning papers. Thus we had 
the better of "Rare Ben" and William Shake- 
speare. But again we had youth on our side. 
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Our opinions were bold, and had not bad their 
daring wings clipped by conventions. But 
because of the very freedom from constraint the 
opinions, although bold — like the adventurers 
of Elizabeth's time — were not blatant. Had 
there been a Government there would have been 
an Opposition, but as there was no authority — 
for the President was a very limited monarch 
— there was no defiance. And although we 
did not all succeed, we all tried to talk sense. 
No subject was too sacred to be discussed, no 
tobacco too inferior to be smoked We prided 
ourselves on the whisky, and no doubt it was 
was good, for M'llwraith used to have two 
"goes," and he pretended to be a judge. 
There was often a little heat in our debates, but 
it nas genial, like the heat of summer, not 
scorching like the heat from a furnace. I re- 
member one evening when a certain casual 
paper upon "Trial by Newspaper" had been con- 
tributed by one member as the vestibule to our 
conversation, Hutton Green caused a sen- 
sation by producing and reading a letter he 
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said he had received from Thomas Cailyle on the 
matter in hand. We were all intensely interested 
that the great man should have addressed a 
letter to our club. Hutton Green gave me, at 
my request, a copy of the very characteristic 
production of the Sage, and I believe I have 
it still; but I have some reason for believing 
that it was a little plot of Hutton Green's own, 
and that he palmed off upon the club his own 
imitation, and made us believe it was a char- 
acteristic specimen of Carlyle's rugged prose. 
Had the deception been discovered at the time, 
I believe that the indignation of the club would 
have been great, and the belief that Hutton 
Green was going some day to be Lord Chan- 
cellor would not have prevented his ex- 
pulsion. 

I have been to many schools, but, on the 
whole, I think our club was one of the best of 
them. Teachers? We were all teachers of one 
another, and all taught, and that ts the highest 
form in Life's school. We seemed only to be 
amusing ourselves on that second-floor-back in 
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St. Martin 's-in-the-Fields, and spending pleasant 
evenings with very foul pipes and very free con- 
versation, but we we're really learning men and 
manners, and were expanding under the in- 
fluence of Society. And the men, they still 
live in my memory; and the manners, some 
of them have been spoiled by the evil com- 
munications of the world, but some of them 
remain as a testimonial to our club. 
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We in our village had our West End just as 
much as London or Edinburgh and other over- 
grown communities had, and it was there we 
kept, as on the golden table of the Sanctuary, 
our show-bread of social worth and excellence. 
Even now, when good society is mentioned, my 
memory goes back to the ilite of Castle Street 
in Drum whin. It was a unique community. 
Every one knows that Castle Street is a con- 
tinuation of High Street, and is supposed to be 
on or near the site of an ancient castle. But 
while High Street was the street of the town 
proper, and was given up to business and affairs 
— for the hiring fair was held in High Street — 
and the Plainstanes was given up to the pro- 
menade. Castle Street, although only a little back- 
water, as it were, of the main stream of life. 
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was very different from the rest of the town and 
its inhabitants. I had an impression that all the 
people who lived in the excellent houses in that 
Teallf wide and well-built street (I have seen it 
sincC) and I am not sure that this verdict of 
memory would be confirmed in that court of 
appeal, Experience) were connected with the 
aristocracy. I have in my callow youth seen 
humour in ringing a door-bell and running away. 
I admit it is more difScult now to see vbere 
the laughter motive of the incident came in, but 
I never thought of playing such a ribald trick 
in Castle Street, and that shows what a profound 
impression that home of gentility had made upon 
my young ims^tnation. There was old Mrs. 
Lewis, who lived in the big house at the end of 
the street, which has a garden sloping down to 
the river. I knew she was of great age, took 
snuff, and was connected with one of the best 
county families. She went for a drive in a 
carriage with one lame horse every afternoon. 
Nothing could be more genteel than that. Then 
there were the three Misses Whitelaw. They, 
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perhaps, had not such an illustrious descent as 
Mrs. Lewis, but they held themselves as "high" 
as any one in Castle Street. The lace curtains 
in their windows were really of the best They 
always walked out together, and they dined at 
the extremely fashionable hour of four o'clock. 
They were great talkers, and there was no gene- 
alogy of any one — at any rate of any one in Castle 
Street — that they did not know with an accuracy 
(some people thought with an acrimony) which 
was really remarkable. Burke might have con- 
sulted them, if he had known about them before 
he compiled his useful dictionary of county 
families. But it would take me a long time to 
tell of all the people that lived in that street. 
Each one was more genteel than the other. 
There was a "tone" about everything that was 
done in or in connection with Castle Street which 
set an example to the whole neighbourhood. 
There were parties in Castle Street, of course, 
Mrs. Mainwaring, who lived at the comer house, 
had quite pleasant little gatherings (some thought 
they should be called "assemblies"), at which 
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cards were played, for "love," of course, and there 
was, equally, of course, an elegant little "spread" 
in the dining-room, where the oranges were cut 
in halves — not from stinginess, but merely for 
convenience — and the negus was "quite strong," 
as the youngest Miss Whitelaw said with a giggle, 
to surest that it had got into her head, although 
it had not. And these pleasant little parties were 
over by ten o'clock, and then every one went 
home, some escorted by their maid-servants with 
lanthorns, although they were only going a few 
doors up the street, and the moon was shining; 
but that again was designed, not in the interests 
of safety, but because, as these ladies would 
themselves have put it, it was comme il faut. 
The Mrs. Grundy of Castle Street was quite a 
high dame. 

But you must be under the impression from 
my exclusive reference to ladies that there were 
no men — no gentlemen, I mean — in Castle Street. 
But there were, of course. Admiral Hamilton 
lived in Castle Street and even attended Mrs. 
Mainwaring's little parties. He was of excellent 
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descent, and swore with circumspection. Oaths 
weie at that time part of the proper deportment 
of a gentleman, especially so if the gentleman 
had been in the Navy. But although he swore 
even in the presence of ladies, such was his 
birth and breeding that he never forgot to say, 
after a good round imprecation, "Asking your 
pardon, Mrs. Mainwaring," or, " Asking your 
pardon, Miss Whitelaw," which was really like 
putting up a hand' to half cover a yawn, and 
that politeness shows what an influence for good 
Castle Street had even upon men who had been 
brought up in the rough school of war, although 
it is doubtful whether the gallant admiral had 
ever seen anything of actual battle except a 
"set to" between Bendigo and another cham- 
pion of the light-weights of which he spoke often 
with pride, brocaded with imprecations. 

Ah ! these were great days when Castle Street 
was the quiet and genteel home of fashion. 
When last I heard of it, I gathered that its glory 
had departed. A man who had made his money 
in the grocery line in "the Square" lived in 
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the house formerly occupied by Mrs. Main- 
waring. The admiral had sworn his last oath 
and been buried in St. Michael's Churchyard. 
The Misses Whitelaw had passed away, and the 
postmaster hved where they "resided." And 
this sad history of decadence is true of other 
places besides Castle Street in Drumwhin. 
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There was a picturesqueness about his black- 
guardism which made him a celebrity in Drum- 
whin. Every one knew that he was a " ne'er-do- 
weel " ; that he was, as the gentle Miss Bonhwick 
gently put it, " addicted " ; that he had often been 
seen "measuring the pavements"; but witha!, 
there were those who found excuses for him, said 
he was his own worst enemy, and declared that 
he was a man of singular ability, although a 
hiccough does not put genius in its best light. 
There were stories current of all sorts of mad 
pranks he had played in his time, and although 
the humour of these was hard to find, the idea 
that he had a sense of the ludicrous even in the 
lowest form of the practical joke seemed to raise 
him above the mean level of the ordinary 
drunkard. Once he pressed a hearse and a 
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white horse into the service of his humour, and, 
blowing upon a coach-horn, appeared in the 
little town, declaring it was the resurrection, and 
when he had secured a following and was well 
in the middle of High Street, he opened the 
hearse door and let out two drunkards worse 
than himself. This is a specimen of his humour. 
I have vague memories too of an occasion when 
Geordie was put in the "salt-box," a cell under 
the town hall with an open grating which looked 
into High Street, and of his having sung the Old 
Hundred and other excellent kirk tunes through 
the grating for some hours to the delight of the 
street urchins. On one occasion he rung up at 
midnight the Reverend Jardine Wray and in- 
formed him that " Scrub Halliday," a miser and 
a misanthrope who lived about two miles from 
the town, wanted to make his housekeeper, Joan 
Waterer (a sonsie lass), an "honest woman" 
before his death, which Geordie led the reverend 
gentleman to believe was imminent. That good 
man, desiring to assist in such reparation as Mr, 
Halliday "ettled," went the two cold and weary 
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miles up the road under the stars, to where 
"Scrub "kept his penurious household, and was 
received with abuse and contumely. They said 
that the perpetrator of this silly joke was there to 
comfort and walk home with the angry minister. 
Although to our refined taste these escapades, 
which lack all sense of humour, show Geordie in a 
poor light, yet to the common people, as we have 
said, they seemed to show that he had a saving 
sense of humour, and they forgave him much. 

I think he owed this tolerance to some extent 
to history. Drumwhin had once had a real genius 
in it, and that man had the same failing as was 
now to be observed in Geordie Burke, Drum- 
whin had in that instance failed to recognise the 
genius, and when her sons and daughters pro- 
menaded the Plain Stanes, they had "cast their 
heads fu' high" if they saw the dissolute "gauger" 
on the other side of the way. And yet that man 
from the plough tail was to be remembered when 
all these of the high heads and the askance glance 
were miserably forgotten. 

As the good people of the little town had done 
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this injustice by their one real genius, it hose 
"thoughtless errors laid him low," they did more 
than justice by this harum-scarum inebriate, who 
hved unsteadily amongst them in the new days. 
Many weli-disposed persons had tried to induce 
htm to take the pledge, and be had done it to 
oblige Miss Borthwick and others, but the pledge, 
which might have bound his conscience, had no 
influence on the inveterate habits in his flesh, 
and he broke it next market night. Conscience 
sits like a helpless jockey on the back of the 
body which, like a self-willed horse, goes its own 
way. He may pull the reins and cry "Wo" 
until he is hoarse; the body has bolted and won't 
be pulled up. 

There is one reminiscence of Geordie Burke 
which puts him in another light. It had been a 
long and stern frost, and the river was "bearing." 
The "channel stanes" were singing their hollow 
song along the ice, and those who had not taken 
to the "roaring game" were upon skates and 
cutting figures upon the clear ice. Every one 
was on the ice that "snell" day, even the old 
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poacher, Brodie, and his two sons. One of the 

lads, more venturesome than he should have 
been— had not adventure been in the poaching 
blood of him? — went too far on the thin ice, 
and it gave way and he disappeared, and the 
river flowing underneath sucked his body under 
the ice-crust. The accident was soon bruited 
abroad amongst those on the ice, but no one 
could see a way to succour the wretched lad until 
Geordie Burke — perhaps he was the worse for 
liquor, who knows? said the sour Miss White- 
law — went under the ice to try and rescue the 
boy. Of course every one could see the folly 
of it The river flowing underneath the ice would 
carry him down as it had done young Brodie. 
If he found the lad's body, he never could find 
his way back to the place where the ice was 
broken. He had thrown away his life, that was 
all. Undoubtedly the worse for drink, that was 
the verdict ; and some went a further step into 
morals and speculated on the awfulness of going 
into one's Maker's presence drunk. But all these 
useful surmises were put an end to by the re- 
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appearance of Geoidie with the half-drowned lad 
in his arms at the very same hole, and when they 
had both of them been dragged diipping on to the 
ice, it was discovered that Geordie, however drunk 
he may have been when he undertook the lescue, 
was sober now, and modest too, for he slipped 
away from the crowd, giving the excuse that he 
had better get into dry "claes." Well, as the 
gentle Miss Borthwick said, there was something 
to be said for drunkenness if it made men do 
such deeds; and she visited Geordie soon after 
this heroism and induced him to take the pledge 
again, and this time, I am glad to say, he kept 
it until the day of the Fair, which was at least a 
fortnight after he had become a teetotaler, but 
then, it is reported, that he was "roaring fou." 
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She had a pretty face and a good figure. These 
were enough to set a young man's heart on fiTe. 
VVhen once a heart loves, it is proverbial philo- 
sophy that the man becomes a poet — and I 
endowed her with all the qualities that a woman 
that is loved should have ; but whether she had 
them or not at that time I did not know, and 
afterwards it did not matter. Really when I 
first loved I had not spoken to her, and I showed 
my deep affection by following her at a distance. 
I thought she would understand. As to going 
up and speaking to her, that was quite beyond 
the range of my courage. Once when I was 
following her at a respectful distance, she turned. 
That looked like an opportunity, but it was 
nothing of the sort; for I turned on my own 
course and walked the other way, but to the 
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roots of my hair thinking hotly of the interview 
I had just avoided But this sort of silent 
worship could not go on for ever. By means 
of an amount of diplomacy which malces me 
giddy to thinlc of now, I at last arranged for a 
meeting with the loved one. I got my mother 
to give a party, and ask Jessie — that was her 
enchanting name. Of course others were asked 
to the party too, but they did not count. The 
night of that party came, and I had the exquisite 
pleasure of dancing with the loved one. I don't 
think I danced well in these days ; but what did 
that matter? She was in my arms, or on one 
loose arm. I even took her in to supper. Ah I 
that was delight. I found she had a soh voice 
and a musical laugh, but although I had never 
heard the one or the other before, I had known 
it all along. I don't think we spoke so much 
to each other as we might have done. I believe 
I was shy, and I think she was shy. I missed 
a fine chance of paying her a pretty compliment 
when she asked me "why I followed her." Ever 
so many neat phrases occurred to me afterwards, 
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but I am not sure that I did not pay her the 
compliment by getting as red as a peony and 
saying nothing. But the evening wore through 
and the dancing came to an end, but I carried 
away a little white pencil with a tag of silk cord 
attached to it, which was more to me than food 
or sleep for some days to come. 

But I had to go away. The university was 
opening — at the expense of a matriculation fee 
and at the trouble of a matriculation examina- 
tion — her hospitable doors to me. I felt that 
these portals were, as it were, the porter's lodge 
to the world, but at the same time the going 
seemed to be shutting the door of heaven. Still 
terms are short, and at Christmas I was back in 
Drumwhin. The sense of nearness was itself 
luxury ; but there was a difficulty. The day afler 
my return — and I returned with a heart full of 
" brass " — I would no longer follow her without 
speaking, I assure you ; my moustache bad 
begun to grow, it was all white with snow. And 
Annelield, where Jessie lived, was some eight 
miles from Drumwhin. Eight miles are a trifle 
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to lore, bat I felt it would not do to walk, for I 
bad to tbink of dignity now. So I bad to lay 
myself under an obligation to a friend who bad 
"a tiap," and who, snow notwith^andtng, showed 
some alacrity in his offer to drive me to Anne- 
field. Thus it was that my soul was wounded, 
as it were, by a red-hot iron. I knew jealousy, 
and seemed to understand the origin of all the 
crimes in the Newgate Calendar. And yet I 
bad to smile the whole way to Annefield, as 
well as the cold and a blue nose would let me, 
on my rival I now pretended to be indifferent 
to Jessie, and to treat the wbule affair in the 
light of a "lark," whatever that means; but I 
knew that this assumed hilarity was only a deep 
design to deceive a rival But the eight miles 
were soon at an end, and Annefield was there in 
front of us. We had both been full of courage 
until now; but now I began to feel that I was 
more in my boots than I would have expected. 
Remember, I had only spoken with Jessie once, 
although it is true I had the pencil which I 
had spoken to a hundred times. But I had 
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never seen her mother, and — but why aotici- 
pate? — we were at the door, in the little, cold 
drawing-room, with a fire which was just be- 
ginning to bum and crackle in the wood. And 
the mother and young ladies were upstairs, I 
knew it by instinct, making themselves "fit for 
company." Of course they could not be ex- 
pecting visitors on a day like that. Could that 
lanky youth who had driven me out — the "slip 
of humanity" I called my rival — and myself, 
with a blue nose and a tendency to cold in the 
head, be called "company"? But no doubt 
preparations were going on, and I began to think 
even these were a compliment — and then the 
door opened and Jessie entered, and her mother 
with her. I saw all my friend's awkwardness, 
and felt all my own. I was not like a gentle- 
man at ease. The interview soon became a 
painful one, and was not alleviated by the in- 
troduction of cake and wine on a silver salver. 
I had no chance of telling Jessie, and that was 
my mfun desire, that I had the pencil and the 
tag of silk — indeed I felt her mother's eye upon 
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me, and that, like a spring frost, prevented the 
sap of love rising in my veins. I believe that, 
notwithstanding the immense experience I had 
had by having passed a term at the university, 
I carried off that interview with small aplomb, 
and when we rose to go I was almost glad the 
visit was over. We drove back together through 
the nipping frost — scarcely friends. 

And this is all I I had the pencil for years, 
years after the sentiment had left me. Ah, the 
going of sentiment is sadder than a funeral I I 
met her some ten years afterwards, and the 
change, was it in me or her? I do not know; 
but we were miles apart — and yet in the old days 
I had felt that we were as close as two hearts 
could be. She was still pretty, had still a soft 
voice and a musical laugh, but she was stout — 
yes, stout 1 That of itself would not have changed 
my feelings towards her if I had not been changed ; 
but I had been, and there was the sadness of 
it. The young man's fancy, which was, as you 
have seen, so silly and awkward and sh)-, had 
passed away, and of a truth I was emptier, hollower 
than I bad been when a boy. 
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My wife was excellent. I am a busy man myself, 
and have no time to think of doing good to 
others, and yet I am led to believe that honest 
work in a profession is of use. My wife, on ihe 
other hand, has ample leisure after the household 
affairs — of which, between you and me, she makes 
a good deal more than she need — have been 
attended to, and occupies herself in doing good 
to others. She is most charitable with my money 
and old clothes. She gives a school treat, and 
has it mentioned in the local papers. She is always 
wanting to have a Sunday service at the school- 
house, but until now her efforts in that direction 
have resulted in nothing. She is indeed said to do a 
greatdealofgood, and ifsome of hei efforts turn an 
intended beneficiary into a victim, well, that is not 
her fault, but the untowardness of circumstances. 
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These considerations, which have obTiously a 
moral tendency, have occurred to rae in connec- 
tion with a reminiscence of the way she undertook 
to order my cousin's kit at the Army and Navy 
Stores. My cousin was a Scotchman, and had 
got a commission or employment of some sort 
in South Africa. He, of course, had to have a 
kit, and my wife suggested that it could be had 
at the StoTcs at a much cheaper rate than it could 
be procured elsewhere. As I have said, my 
cousin was a Scotchman, and this argument ap- 
pealed to him, and my wife undertoolc to order 
the kit and everything that was necessary. I 
think any one would have regarded this conduct 
as exceedingly thoughtful and kind, and yet, as 
you will hear, there are natures so constituted 
that they take a distorted view of even the best 
actions. It is true my wife delayed giving the 
order at the Stores for a few days, but that, I 
need not say, was not by design but by pure 
inadvertence. When she did remember it, she 
had unfortunately mislaid the long list of the 
articles to be included. Such an accident might 
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happen to any one. But even without the list 
she went to the Stores almost immediately, and 
told them what my cousin was and the kind of 
thing she wanted, and the clever people at the 
Stores knew all about it, said they were doing 
that sort of thing every day, and seemed to know 
exactly what sort of person my cousin was and 
what sort of an appointment he had got (although 
both I and my wife were in doubts about it), and 
promised that everything required should be at 
Southampton in good time for the sailing of tbe 
Great Seott. (That refers to the ship, and not 
to my cousin.) 

Now, I ask any one, if the kit and other things 
did not arrive in time for the ship, whose fault 
was it ? Of course it was the fault of the people 
at the Stores, and a man of real sense would have 
known it. The people at the Stores promised 
that the things should be in time. My wife 
insisted that they must have kept their word 
and that the kit had got lost on board the 
vessel, and would turn up when they had got 
the higgledy-pi^ledy- into some order. A man 
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with a good temper, even if he had not got his 
kit, would undoubtedly have taken the same 
view; but some people always look on the dark 
side of thiDgs, and my cousin wrote, just before 
the Great Scott left the harbour, complaining 
that the things bad not arrived, and remarking, 
in rather a brusque manner, I thought, that he 
would be put to great inconvenience. He had 
evidently lost his temper, and my wife has a 
saying that it is no use arguing with people who 
have lost their temper; although, of course, she 
could not have ai^ued with my cousin then, 
unless by means of wireless telegraphy, for he 
must have been far down the Channel or round 
UshanC by that lime. 

In course of time we received another letter 
from my cousin, which had been posted in Cape 
Town, and the kit had not turned up, as if that 
was my wife's fault She put herself to a great 
deal of inconvenience, for she had the best of 
hearts, and went specially to the Stores, although 
she had not purposed going there that day, to 
make inquiries. But the people at the Stores 
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insisted that my cousin must have got the things, 
or, at any rate, that they must be on board the 
Great Scotl, or if not, had followed by the very 
next transport, which was the Manchester Port' 
and they demonstrated it to my wife's satisfaction 
by saying that if none of these erplanations was 
well founded, the kit would have been returned 
to them. I do not know that this was conclusive, 
but there was a substratum of common sense 
about it, for within a week from that date my 
wife had a letter from the Stores, sajring that the 
kit had been returned to them. When I heard 
that I really felt son? for my cousin ; and, if it 
would have done him any good, I would have 
sent him a wire telling him that the kit had turned 
up after all ; but I did not know where he was, 
for one thing, and it could have given him no 
satisfaction if I had found out where to telegraph 
to, at Potgeiter's Drift or Pretoria, to hear that 
ail the things he wanted there were in Victoria 
Street. Of course I do not exonerate the Army 
and Navy Stores; indeed they must, in the first 
instance, have made some serious mistake, but 
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now, I must confess, they did their best to loake 
up for the error. They somehow ascertained, at 
the War Office or elsewhere, where my cousin 
was, and despatched the kit, &c., to him without 
even a day's delay. Now, when people, like 
my wife and the officials at the Stores, have done 
all they possibly could, although they may not 
expect thanks, they ought, at any rate, to be 
treated with decent courtesy. Sut no ! there was 
never a post from the Cape that did not bring 
an upbraiding letter from my cousin, which really 
annoyed my wife, after, as she said, all she had 
done for him. Sometimes he went into rather 
vulgar details of the inconvenience he was 
suffering, as, for instance, when he quoted 
from the great Dr. Johnson, who said he had 
only two shirts, "one to wash the other," and 
that in a letter to my wife. Perhaps it was 
meant to be facetious, but men of taste don't 
become facetious about shirts and things of that 
sort. Another time he wrote that he had had 
to borrow a brush and comb. In one letter he 
was sarcastic, and said no doubt the kit would 
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arrive before the war was over — which only shows 
how little be knew of the war, It was evident to 
us that he was very much annoyed about the 
mishap, which was probably all due to his own 
fauk — as my wife said — for if he had told her a 
few days earlier, and she had given the order 
at ODce, the things would have been at South- 
ampton before the Great Six>/t sailed. This cer- 
tainly put his conduct in a worse light than I 
had seen it, and I really felt inclined to have 
nothing more to do with him. But my wife, 
good woman, made excuses for him, and said it 
must be difficult to keep one's temper when one 
had the Boers shooting at one all day. Still I 
admit I was inclined to be angry until I heard 
or saw in the papers that the poor fellow was 
down with enteric I think I forgave him all 
his letters then, and really felt sorry that be had 
not had all the comforts which he might have 
had. Still it was a consolation to think that he 
could not require the things in his kit if he was 
in hospital. But he had one good thing, and 
that was an excellent constitution, and afler a 
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long illness he got better, and when he was well 
enough to sit up he thought of us and wrote us 
a loDg letter telling us some exceedingly interest- 
ing things, many of which have since appeared 
in the newspapers, but also informing us that 
the kit had airired. My wife was triumphant 
over that part of the letter, and said, "There, I 
told you so," although she had done nothing of 
the kind. But the next paragraph rather dis- 
gusted her. It contained an inventory of the 
thiDgs that the kit contained, and this shows 
how awkward it was to have lost my cousin's 
list; for next to none of the things he wanted 
had been sent, and several things he had no 
immediate use for — like baby linen and a coach- 
man's fur cape — had been sent. My wife pre- 
tended to think that this was rather vulgar humour 
upon the part of my cousin, but I am convinced 
he was speaking the truth. She, however, kept 
on saying, as if to soothe her conscience, "Well, 
I'm so glad it came all right after all." 

When my cousin returned from South Africa 
he called once, but I think there was some ill- 
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feeling between hioi and m^ wife about the Idt, 
and, as I don't like men who beai grudges about 
matters like that, I dropped him. "It is so 
silly," as my wife says, "to make a fuss about 
the going astray of a kit" 
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There is no plant which grows in the human 
garden more easy to nuse to inordinate dimen- 
sions than egotism. It is a gourd which, under 
favourable circumstances, grows up in a n^ht — 
especially a "first night." The merest ray of 
popularity will bring that weed up from the 
humble earth into a tree, and it is a tree which 
will throw great shadows. The small nucleus 
of " I " is capable, if it is filled with the thin 
breath of praise, of expanding into a perfect 
balloon, which is useless as an instrument, but 
magnificent as a toy. The stage gives fine ex- 
amples of this forcing-house of the " Ego " (as a 
German metaphysician might say). I met an 
actor the other day whose hat was a noncon- 
formist to the ordinary pattern, whose walk was 
: strut, and whose elocution was a 
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languid drawl He could speak of nothing but 
himself. He did not know that Phelps bad 
done that part. He was full of nothing but his 

own rendering of C , full indeed of nothing 

but himself — and that was emptiness. This man 
had been puffed up by the loose wind of popu- 

The actors' art, with its ready-money business 
of quick returns of praise (oh, if they only knew 
how shallow praise is !), is the one which grows 
egotism the quickest. But everything that lives 
on breath has the same failings. The pulpit 
looks down on the stage, but it is only because 
it is a rival for that poor stuff — popularity. The 
statesman is only a Meny Andrew on a higher 
stage ; he too has his sails filled by hurrahs and 
flapped by hisses. 

There is then nothing worse fox man than this 
heady liquor of frothy applause. It takes all 
common men off their feet No one is really 
great enough to drink this cup to. the dregs and 
maintain his decent sobriety. 

It is on this account that private lives are so 
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much better for men than platfonns, but these 
latter centuries are not adapted for private lives. 
Indeed all men seem to be quite prepared to turn 
their private lives inside out to the public gazC) 
and each lickspittle of fame is hand and glove 
with the interviewer. One of the most frequent 

headings you see in newspapers is, "Mr. B 

at Home," and of a truth none of us are "at 
home" unless we are abroad. That almost 
sounds like an epigram, but it is a truth after all. 
It is the curse of to-day, this hunting for popu- 
larity. A man cannot come off a ship on his 
return to England from South Africa, or elsewhere, 
without being "kodaked," and he is seen in all 
the Saturday illustrated papers, and in the Palace 
fiiograph the same night smirking at his wel- 
come. 

Men live to see their names in the Times. 
Notoriety and fame are very much the same in 
our blatant days. And yet, you and I, are we 
free from this itch, this disease — the desire to be 
in the public eye and the public mouth 7 I fear 
it is in the blood of the age, and we are all 
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more or less affected. Here is his honour the 
judge, who makes a passing joke and looks for 
it in the morning papers. And the man is no 
fool, only be is vain, and his vanity is not fed 
by the small, quiet meals of domestic apprecia- 
tion — which is, at any rate, wholesome — but he 
must have the ill-cooked banquet of a newspaper 
report and popular adulation. 

And this is one of the debts we owe to news- 
papers. No one will say that the old newsletter 
— apotheosis of gossip — has not been of use in 
its day. Even honest advertisement has its uses. 
But no one who knows our newspapers well will 
be prepared to deny that tbey have become like 
our advertisements — an abuse. We know men 
in these mirrors without knowing them. Here is 
a man who led the House of Commons. I never 
saw him face to face until last night. I had 
thought of him by their report as slow but solid, 
as far from brilliant, but a man with a core of 
conscience and sense. And last night I met him ! 
heard him ! I saw him not through the magnifying 
eyes of newspapers, but eye to eye. I heard him 
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speak. What a speech ! One sentence he began 
four times, and then abandoned as a hopeless 
wreck. He said nothing, and said it badiy. 

With these guides we walk through a world 
of illusions, and yet it is these that fill our pride 
and our vanitjr with that which puffs up bladder- 
heads into veritable balloons. If we could only 
be content with the good report of our own 
consciences, with the respect of a small circle 
rather than the giddy praise and ignorant wonder 
of the so-called "world," we would lead honester, 
wholesomer, and more useful lives. But what is 
the good of preaching to vanity and egotism — 
at any rale to any vanity and egotism but one's 
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When we have nothing, we think nothing can 
be nicer than to be the owner of many things. 
There is a hungry craving for possession 
which is human, but almost goes the length of 
madness. It is this that makes the thief and 
the miser. But that it is irrational, any one who 
has attained his wishes and has become a "pro- 
prietor" knows. Indeed to be a proprietor is 
really to be a possession, or, in other words 
(and that is where the insanity comes in on this 
side), " to be possessed." Of course you cannot 
see this at first sight — if you could, what would 
be the good of my writing to explain it to you 7 
But I think I can make it clear by means of a 
few simple illustrations. Have you never seen a 
man a slave to his wealth and position 7 if not, 
you must have been born blind. I hare seen 
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a man who would have liked a "chop" at a 
pot-house sit tlirough a dreary dinner "with 
courses," and why ? Because he was hungry 7 Not 
a bit of it He had had bis lunch, what he 
used to call "dinner," in the middle of the 
day, and he could not eat now; but he did it 
because he was a rich man having servants 
under him, and sa^ng unto one, "Go," and he 
goethj and to another, "Come," and he cometh. 
He had to live up to it. Indeed he was nothing 
but a slave to his wealth and position. He had 
to do everything that other wealthy people did. 
He had his eye on the Duke, and if his Grace 
gave ;^io to a charity, so did he. But upon 
quite a lower level take my own case. I was 
consumed with envy until I had a motor car, 
and now I am its servant. I must travel at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour. I must take it 
out every day or the engineer will (to put it in the 
elegant phrase of the stable) eat his head off, 
I must go great distances, or what is the good 
of having a motor car. Indeed, ever since I 
have had it I cannot call my life my own. 
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It was the same with a shooting. I used to 
like walking about with a gun and having an 
occasional shot at a rabbit, and missbg it. I 
even enjoyed going through a few turnip fields 
if the turnips were dry, and did not with their 
retentive leaves pour Niagaras down into one's 
boots. All that was nice enough. But I was 
ambitious, and I wanted to have great shoots ; 
and now I am the abject slave of the shooting. 
I must have "by days" whether I like it or 
not. I must ask people I don't care about, 
otherwise there won't be enough guns. Then 
the tenants are complaining of the rabbits. 
Will I go out myself and ferret, or will I put 
on a man to trap? I wish I bad never seen 
that shooting. But I have not been more 
fortunate in other directions. I once bought a 
great man's picture. I paid too much for it, 
and now it hangs on my wall " A joy for ever ? " 
Not at all : a mean boast of my wealth ; and yet 
I know I gave too much. Z am not nearly so 
certain now that it is an excellent picture. I 
have seen some people who pretended to know 
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all about "art" tuTo up their noses at it, and 
that makes me feel ill. I can call any amateur's 
attention to it and say, "that is a Corot," 
but I dare not have an artist to my house ; I 
would quail before his doubtful glance. I have 
lights burning before it, like a shrine, when I 
hbve a dinner-party; and that impresses people 
very much, and they go home and say "that 
must be a valuable picture." But the thing 
bothers me. I very seldom look at it, and 
when I do, it gives me no pleasure. I boi^ht 
it for pride, and that I cannot indulge in much. 
Here again you see how our possessions 
possess us. I used to be quite pleased if I 
had paper and a pen and "a quiet hour at 
e'en," my "arm about my dearie," which was 
literature, fiut now I have so mudi to do I 
never have a minute to myself. Stable accounts, 
keepers' wages, dog bis(Hiits, and pheasants' food 
Petrol — it is alt these things hav6 my time, and 
cause me no end of trouble. And yet if I were 
told to sell all and give to the poor, I fear I 
would come away sorrowful; and besides I 
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should argue against such promiscuous charity, 
and show that it pauperised the people. If a 
man has once been a slave, ' it is oo use tryii^ 
to give him his freedom. 
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Drumwhin boasted several medical practi- 
tioners. There was Paddy Hamilton, although 
his name was not "Paddy," but being an Irish- 
man, it conformed with the Dramwhinlans' 
sense of humour to call him "Paddy," just as 
they would in those days have thought it 
screaming fun to call a Frenchman " Fro^y." 
We have altered a great deal since those days. 
For the better ? Well, we must not be the sole 
judges of that T^se days ought to be heard 
on the question too. But that is not the custom 
in the trial of "times" or "periods"; we hear 
the last, and that determines us. The last word 
is very powerful always, but in such a matter 
it is omnipotent. But the mean humour of the 
common people has led me too far astray. I 
only mentioned Dr. Hamilton as one of the 
medical men in Dnirowhin. But there was 
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also Dr. MTear, who had a reputation for great 
skill That, like most reputations, may hare 
beeo quite disproportioned to his merit, but it 
was certain to be in exact proportion to the 
ignorance and folly of those that praised him. 
Dr. M'Tear bad made his reputation by various 
extreme methods. At one time he became an 
advocate of teetotalism, and condemned pepper 
and mustard, which seemed to seasoned casks 
like ourselves very moderate excursions from 
the straight road of sobriety, as "those damned 
stimulants." At another time he was an electro- 
biologist, and cured people by mesmerism, and he 
was all through his career an extreme Radical 
which, as Miss Whitelaw said enigmatically, was 
"all of a piece." He was, therefore, regarded as 
on the whole more " clever than safe." 

Then there was Dr. Glenn, who was a man of 
smalt stature, and, I am sorry to say, a Roman 
Catholic That was the way his creed, even in 
his own inoffensive person, was spoken of in 
Drumwhin in those intolerant old days. His 
rel^ion was very much against him. 

You have of course heard of the doctor who, 
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at the risk of his life, sucked the diphtheritic 
poison out of the throat of his patient, and 
who did not get the Victoria Cross, although 
several people wrote to the papets about it. He 
was not one of the Drumwhin doctors, and 
thus was not the Dr. Glenn I am speaking of. 
But Dr. Glenn, I think, did more than that 
In that stronghold of Protestantism — Dnimwhin — 
he lived down the sinister reputation of being 
a Roman Catholic; and even those that were 
most bitter against the Pope and the Scarlet 
Woman came to admit that there might be good 
Catholics, and that Dr. Qlenn was probably one 
of those rare exceptions. Now the wajr this 
little man— he was so small as almost to be 
insignificant — got this reputation was not by 
making his way to the castle when the Duke's 
chamberlain was in extremis — it was a third 
attack — through swollen rivers and other perils. 
No; it was by the slow heroism which is not 
tested on such great occasions as that, but upon 
a thousand little occasions which might easily 
have passed unnoticed But this cumulative 
effect in the long years produced at first the 
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toleration I have referred to, and ultimately 
flowered in respect, a plant which, like another 
well known to literature, only flowers every hun- 
dred years. Dr. Glenn was always at the beck 
of his patients, however poor, ^ost nights, so 
popular was he, he was called out of his bed, and 
many a weary mile he walked under the stars to 
do what little good he could. He never grumbled ; 
and that was one of his heroisms. He never 
pretended that he was doing great things for its 
patients. It was rumoured of one of the medical 
gentlemen that he got great praise by taking the 
gloomiest view of every case to which he was 
called, not merely because be had been called 
in, which might have given colour to his prog- 
nosis, but on diplomatic grounds. He reasoned 
that if anything went wrong he would get the 
credit of having foreseen it from the first, and if 
everything went well he would get the credit of 
having— in almost a hopeless case — produced the 
happy results. That, however, was not Dr. 
Glenn's way. He never vaunted his office. He 
even belittled the value of his services ; but some- 
how the patients felt better when he arrived, and 
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the relatives and friends felt that things had taken 
a turn for the better, and one poor woman said 
that when "Dr. Glenn cam' into the house she 
felt as if a great load had been taken off her shoul- 
ders." I think that all that that meant was that 
the little man had a character, and that that is a 
tower of strength. He never, so far as I know, 
contributed anything to the medical papers, a 
practice which is, I understand, looked upon as 
a legitimate kind of advertisement And his 
quiet reputation was confined to Drumwhin and 
its neighbourhood; and it satisfied his ambition, 
if be had any, which I doubt. It is a mystery 
to me how, in these loud days, a still small voice 
like Dr. Glenn's could be heard at all. But he 
was, and when, after a quiet useful life, he passed 
to his rest, there was a deep tearful sense of loss 
in the community, which was a tribute to the ster- 
ling presence which had been withdrawn. 
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"They (the essays) are soraelimes mildly cynical and 
sarcastic, but are rather distinguished by common sense, and 
a gentle, forgiving, amiable spiiix."-~3irniing/iarx Daily Pesl. 

"Many are rich in delicate fancies, witty cunceits, and 
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kindly tolerance, and a singularly clear and untrammelled 
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" The writer has a certain ease of expression, but it is of Ihe 
easy armchair order." ^Sa/arday Xevieui. 

" The author is clearly one who has thought much, who sees 
the shams and superficial conventionalities of human existence, 
and who yet has the ability to look deeper and to discover 
primitive motives that move and sway mankind. The style 
is alway compressed and energetic." — T/ie Boston (^ojj.) 
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' ' Exploded ideas from Ihls gifted pen, and a delighlful volume 
it is. The writer relains to the full his power lo express willy 
conceits, and the old ironical touches still abound." — Tit 
Melkodiit Weekly. 

" There is thought in the essays, and their WTiter is a mail 
of reading and of mental alertness."— flHtfiA Weekly. 

" Excellent essays." — Liverpool CovHtr. 

"There ate many passages of really excellent writing." — 
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"There is taste and humour alUed to shrewd observation 
and a little kindly sarcasm."— 7"A( Pilot. 

" We do not look in vain for examples of nice balance, for 
fluidity of ideas, and for proof that the author enjoys many 
moments when he is in full command of a power to express 
himself with point and pmigency." — The Literajy World. 

" A vein of genial wisdom runs through these essays which 
makes pleasant reading."— ZAr! Christian World. 

"Their brevity is admirable; they are quite Baconian in 
their grip of the situation, and they are the utterances of a ripe 
mind. We commented on the writer's previous work of 
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"The author of these deligbtlut essays has much to say 
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Civil War, 1B03-1642. 10 voln. 



Crowi 



I. net es 



. HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL 
WAR, 1842-1849. 4 vols. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. each. 

A HISTORY OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH AND THE PROTECT. 
ORATE. 1842-1600. Vol. 1. 1649- 
1851. With 14 Maps. 8vo, 21s, 
Vol. IL 1851-1654. With 7 Maps. 
8vo,21«. Vol. ni. 1854-1656. Witl. 
e Maps, 8vo, 21s. 

WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS. 
With 8 lUuatrations Cr, 8vo, 6». 

CROMWELL'S PLACE IN HISTORY. 
Founded on Sii Lectures delivered in 
the Uoiveraity of Oiford. Crown 
Svo, 3>. ed. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OP ENQ. 
LAND. With S78 lUustrationa. Cr. 
8vo, 12<. 
Also in. Thrtt Volumes, price 4j. oaeli. 

Greville.— A JOURNAL OP THE 
REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV., 
KING WILLIAM IV,. AND QUEEN 
VICTORIA. By Cbarlbs C, F. Grk- 
viLLB, Inrmerly Clerk of tlie CoiiiiciL 
8 vols. Crown 8vo, 3i. 6d. each. 

OroM— THE SOURCES AND LITERA- 
TURE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, Irom 
the Earliest 'Kmes to ahout 1485. By 
Cka[iI,BS GRUSa, E^.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity. 8vo, 18«. net. 
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HBLmtltOTl.— HWrORICXL RECORD 
07 THE 14*H (KING'S) HDSSARa, 
from i.D. 1716 to A.D. 190a By Col- 
onel HdjBT BiaCKBCBMI BaHILTUN, 

H.A., Cbnit Chnrcb, Oxford ; late com- 
muidiiig tli« BcKimant. With 32 
PliotograTsre Portraib and numeronJ 
other Illustiataoiui in coloon. Via. 

MMnAU HinOBIML STSDIU. 

THE SUPPRESSION OFTHE AFRICAN 
SLAVE TRADE TO THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, 1638-1970. 
By W. E. a DiT Bon, Pb.D. 8vo, 
7..6A 

THE CONTEST OVER THE RATIFICA- 
TION OF TH E FEDERAL CONSTITU- 
TION IN MASSACHUSiJrrS, By 8. 
B. HABDIca, A.H. 8*0, Sl 

A CRITICAL STUDY OF NULLIFICA- 
TION IN SOUTH CAROUMA. By 
D. F. HoDMON, A.U Sto, 6(. 

NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTIVE OF- 
FICE IN THE UNITED STATED. 
By Fredisick W. Duximoib, A.M. 
8to, 7i. %d. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH 
MUNICIPAL HISTORY, inoluding 
Gilds uidParlisDieDtary Represtntatioii. 
By Chablis Gbobs, Ph.D. Sto, 12i. 

THE LIBERTY AND FREE-SOIL 
PARTIES IN THE NORTH-WEST. 
By TaioDOM a Smith, Ph.D. 8va, 



THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR IN 
THE ENGLISH COLONIES OF 
NORTH AMERICA. By Btabib 
BOUTBLL GBBENB. 8vO, It. H. 



THE COUNTY PALATINE OF DUR- 
HAM : a Study in Constitutional 
History. By Gaillard Thouas Laps- 
LBY, Ph.D. Svo, IOj. M. 



Historio Towns.— Edited bj B. A. 
Frumah, D.C.L., and Rer. Wilijam 
Hdht, M.A. With Haps and PUna, 
Crown Bto, Sj. H. each. 

Briitol. By Bei. H. 
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Huntsr.— A HISTORY OF BRITISH 
INDLA. By Sir Wiluam Wilsob 
HlTHTU, K.C.8.L, M.A., LL.D. 

Vol. I. — Introductory to the Overthrow 
of the Eneliah in the Spice Archi- 
pelago, 1^ With t Haps. Svo, 



1708. Svo, 1&. 



Replacaoient of the False by tha True. 
From the Elizabetlisn Conquest to the 
Legtalati™ Union of 1300, By T. DUB- 
BAB INOBAU, LI1.D. 'I vols. 8tO, 24^. 

Joyce. — A SHORT HISTORY OF 

IRELAND, from ths Earliest Times to 
1603. By P. W. JOYCB, LL.D. Crown 
8to, 10*. 6rf, 

Kaye and Mftlleaon.— HISTORY OF 
THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-1858. 
By Sir John W. Katb and Colonel G. 
S. MallesON. With Analytical Index 
and Maps and Plana. 6 rols. Crown 
Svo, is. ed. each. 

Kent.— THE ENGLISH RADICALS: 
an Historical Sketch. By C. B. Roi- 
LAKca Kbbt. Crown 8vo, 7i. Si 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, etc. — continued, 
Kacaalay (Lord). 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD 

MACAULAY, 



Laurie. -HISTORICAL SURVEY OF 
PRE-CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By 
S. a. LaCBIK, A.m., LL.D. Cmwn 
Sva, 7(. 6d. 



Vols. t.-IV. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 

Vols. V..VII- ESSAYS, BIO- 
GRAPHIES, INDIAN PENAL 
CODE, CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
KNIGHTS 'QUABTBRLY 
MAGAZINE ■. 



jAbroTu Edition. 8 TOla. 8vo, £7 1». 
Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s. 
Vols. III. and IV., 1780-1784, 36i. 
Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36( 
Vols. VII. and VIII., I793-180O, 36< 

Oabintt JidUion. EnQUND. 7 vols 
Crown 8vo, 6b. each. Irslabd. I 
vols. Crown 8vo, @3. eacb. 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORAIS 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 2 vols. CrovfD 8vo, 12». 

HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 
vols. Crovra Sva, 12i. 

DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Hbranf Editum. 2 Tola. 8vo, 36». 
Oabuui Jidition. 2 vols. Ci. Sto,12>. 



Lowell— GOVERNMENTS A 
PARTIES IN CONTINENTAL 
EUROPK By A. Lawbsmcb Lowslu 



iUROPK By A 
[vols. 8vo, 21». 



Lytton.— THE HISTORY OF LORD 
LYTTON'S INDIAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION, 1876-1880. By Lady Btmv 
Balimctr. With Portrait and Map- 
Medium Sto, IS<. 



LANEOUS POEMS. 
Vols. IX. and X. THE LIFE AND 
LBTTBRSOFLORD MACAULAY. 
By Sir G. 0. Trbtklyah, Bail. 

THE WORKS. 

• Albany ■£diti<m. Wili 12 Portraits. 
12 volt. lArge Crovn 8va, 3j. Od. 



Vols. l.-VL HISTORY OF BNG- 
LAND, FROM THE ACCESSION 
OF JAMES THE SECOND. 



Vols. XI.-XI1. SPEECHES, LAYS 
OF ANCIENT ROME, ETC., AND 
INDEX. 

Cabinet Editioit. 16 vols. Poat Sto, 
£*18». 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 

TUH; ACCESSION OF JAMBS THE 
SECOND. 

PopiUar Edition. 2 vols. Cr.Svo, fij. 
atudene I Edition. i-nAa. Cr. 8to,I2b. 
PtopU-t Editiim. ivolfi. Cr.8T0,16<. 
■ Albany ' Editiim. With 6 Portraits, 
fl Tola. Large Crown Svo, Za. M. 

Oabinet Sdition. 8 rota. Post Sto, 

481. 
' Sdi^iiitiirgh' EdUion, ^ toIs. Sto, 



6 LONGMANS AND CO.S STANDARD AND GENBRAV WORKS. 

History, Politics, Polity, F>olltical Memoirs, etc. — continued. 
Maeaulay (Lord) — ooniinwul. 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 

ESSAY9,WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, ETC., in 1 volume. 
Bofuiair Bd^Him. Crovn Sni. 2i. 6d. 
AMAoriwif RiUioty. Cr. 8vo. 29. id., 

or gilt edgN, S>. M. 
■AZoer lAbrarg' Ediiitm. With 

Portrait and 4 Ulnstrstioaa to the 

'I^ya'. Crown 8vo, 8*. W. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
E8SAYS. 
ia-wisnt's Hditvm. 1 vol. Cr. 8to, 



People's Ediiiiya. 

8vo, 8s. 
'Trevelyan' BdUim 



I. 2 vols. Crown 
4 vols. Post 8vo, 



' MdirJmTgh ' EdUvm. 3 vols. 8vo, 



of tha B««iu»tlon 



MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 

SPEECHES, AND POEUS. 
PomUar Edition. Crown 8vo, 'i>. 9d. 
Cabinet Editiim. t vols. Post 8vo, 

SELECTIONS PROM THE WRITINGS 
OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited, 
with Oocoeional Notes, bf the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. Tbb¥BI,y*1(, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 8i. 

Maokinnon.— THE HISTORY OF 
EDWARD THE THIRD (1327-18771. 
B- i.^.^LT "h.D. 8TO,18i. 



Bj JaMMB UlOKlNKOH, P 



HISTORY OFTHE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. 8 vols. Ctowd Svo, 
Si. Sd. each. 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN RE- 
PUBLIC : n Short History of the Last 
Contarrof theCommonwealth. 12mo, 
7». 6d. 

OKNEHAL HISTORY OP ROME, 
from the Fouudatjon of tha City to 
the Fall of AnguatnJus, B.C. 7S3-A.D. 
476. With 6 Maps. Crown Svo, 
7». 6d. 



—THE ELEMENTS 
CONSTITUTIONAL H 
By F. C. MoNTAQDB, H.A. 



ITash.— THE GREAT FAMINE AND 
ITS CAUSES. By VinQHiN NabK. 
With 8 niustrntions from Photographs 
by the Author, and a Map of India 
showing tha Famine Area. Crown 8vo, 



LARDS : a Colleotioa of Uopublisbed 
Dooumenta, forming an Ap)>endix to 
■England in the Age of Wycliffe '. 
Edited by Edqar Powbu. and G. M. 
TOBTBLTAN. Svo. Si. net 



Eandolph.-TH E LAW AND POUOY 

OF ANNEXATION, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Philippines; togeUier with 
Observations on the Status of Cuba. Br 
CaRUAN F. BaNIiiilph, of tbo New Yoi* 
Bar, author of 'The Law of Eminent 
Dmiain '. 8vo, it. net 
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BanHome.— THE RISE OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. Bt Cibil Rahbomb, M.A. 
Crown 8to, 6». 



Saebohm.— THE ENGLISH VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY. B; Frbdbmc Sbb- 
BOHM, LL.D., F.B.A. With ]8 Hapa 
tioi Piktea. Svo, Ut. 

8h»w.— A HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH CHURCH DDBING THECIVIL 
WARS AND UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, 1640-ieaO. By Wm. a. 
SbaW, XJttD. 2 volA. 8to, 38>. 

Bmith. — CARTHAGE AND THE 

CARTHAGINIANS. BjR.Bobwobth 
Smith, U.A. With Maps, Pl>iia, elc. 
Crown 8to, 3s. W. 



BtephenB.— A HIOTORT OF THE 
FRENCH RBVOLDTION. By H. 

MOKBB SnPBSHS. Vols. 1. Uld 11. 8to, 



Sternberg.— MY EXPERIENCES OF 
THE BOBE WAR Bj Adalbert 

COCHT StkknbBrQ. Traoslatsd from tha 
GarniBD. With Preface by Lieut.-Col. 
Q. F. R. HBNDBasoR, author of ' Stone- 
wall Jackson and tha American Civil 
War' ; latu Director of Military In- 
telligence, Uaad-Quarten Sta^ Soutii 
African Field Force, Cr. 8*0, OJ. not 



Btubba.— HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF DUBLIN, from Ita 
Foundation to the End of the ^bteenth 
Century. By J. W. Stcbbb. g*o, 129. M. 



Sutherland. -THE HISTORY OF 
AUSTRALIA AND WBW ZEALAND, 
from leoe - 1890. By AlbxaKDBR 
Sdtheruhd, M.A,, and Georoe 
SiTTQIBLUni, M.A, Ctowi) Sto, 2>. id. 



Taylor.— A STUDENT'S MANUAL 
OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By 
Colonel MsiDOws Tatlob, C.S.I. 
Crown 8to, It. 6d. 

Todd.— PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN. 
MBNTIN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
Bj AtroEus Todd, LL.D. Sto, 30(. net 



Trevetrui.— ENGLAND INTHE AGE 
OF WYOLIFFE. By Gkuiuib Macav- 
LAT Trktbltak. 8tO, 16s. 

Wakeman and Haasall.- ESSAYS 

INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. Edited by Henrt Offlbt 
Wakeuah, M.A., and Abthub Has- 
ULiq M.A. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

"Walpole.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN 1816 TO 1858. By 
Sir Spkncbb Walpoli, E.C.B. 6 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Moh. 

Wood-Martin.— PAGAN IRELAND: 
AN ARCH.EOLOGICAL SKETCH. A 
Handbook of Iriah Pre-Christian An- 
tiqnities. By W. G. Wood-Mabtin, 
M?R.I.A. With512111tutrations. Crown 
8td, lli. 



Wylle (J. Hahiltoh). 

HISTORY OP ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. By James Hamilimn 
Wyue, M.A. 4 role. Crowa Svo. 
Vol. L, 1399-1404, 10«. 6.1 Vol. II., 
1405-1406, 1B«. (oirf (if print). Vol. 
III., 1407-1411, 16s. Vol. IV., 1411- 
141S, 2Ij. 

THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DEATH OF JOHN HUS : being 
the Ford Lectures, 1900. Crown 8vo. 
Si. net 
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Baoon-— THE LETTERS AND LIFE 
OF FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING 
ALL HIS OCCASIONAL WOitKS. 
Edited by Jahes " 
Sto, £4 4& 



Bagehot. — BIOGRAPHICAL 

STUDIES. By WiLTD BAOiHOf. 
Crown 8to, U. M. 



Fbodde. 

1796-1836. 2 »ola, Oiwn 8vo, 7». 

1834-1881. 'i vols. Crown 8»o. 7». 



TIMES. BtW 

AQthor of • Tha Lo% 
QuMD '. 2 vols., 8' 






Cellmi.— CHI3BL, PEN AND POIGN- 
ARD, or BenTenuto Callini, hb TImeB 
and bis CoDtempoTaries. By the Author 
of 'TheLifeof al>rig'. With 19 lUos- 
tratiODB. Crown 8vo, 6). 

Croaier.— MY INNEB LIFE : being a 
Chapter in Peraoa&l Evolntian uid 
Autobiography. By JoHH Biatth 
Ceuzier, LL.1). Sto, 11>. 

Dante.— THE LIFE AND WORKS OP 
DANTE ALLlGHiEEl : being an Iq- 
troduction to the Study of the ' Divina 
Commedia '. By the ftev. J. F. HoaaN, 
D.D. With Portrait. 8vo, 12*. 6ii. 



o,6s. 

De Bode. — THE BARONESS DE 

BODE, 1776-1803. By William S. 
Childk-Pbmbbrton. with 4 Photo- 
grarure Portraits and other Ulnstrationa. 
li-o, 12s. 6rf. net. 

Dunoan.— ADMIRAL DUNCAN. By 
Tbb Eabl op Cahpbbdowh. With 8 
Portraits. 8vo, IS*. 



EraBmuB.— LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ERASMLJS. By Jaubb Ahthoht 
Fboudi. Crown 8vo, 3>. Stf. 

Faradw^--FABAI>AT A3 A DIS- 
COVERER. By JoHH Ttkdall. Crown 
8to, 3s. 6rf. 



Pot.— THE EARLY HISTORY OF 

CHARLES JAHES FOX By the 

Eight Hon. Sir 0. 0. Tbbvblyah. BarU 

Zibrary EdUim. 8to, 18s. 

Ghtap BdUion. Crown 8to, 3i. «d. 

QranvUle. — SOME RECORDS OF 
THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLK By her 
Orsnd-dAugbter, the Hon. Has. Old- 
FiiLD. With 17 Portraits. 8<ra, ISi.nat 



Havelook. — MEMOIRS OP SIB 
HENRY HAVELOCK. K.C.R By 
JoBzi Ci-ABK Mabshmah. (>avD 8vo, 
3<. Hd. 

Haweis.- HY MUSICAL LIFE. By 
the Rev. H. R. Haivsis. Witb Portrait 

of Richard Wagner and 8 Ulustntious. 
Crown 8vo, S>. net 

Hiley.— MEMORIES OF HALF A 
CENTURY. By the Rev. R. W. Hiut, 

D.D. With Portrait 8to, Ifo. 

Holroyd (Mabia Jobbtba). 

THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JO- 
SEPHA HOLROYD (Lady Stanley 
of Alderley). Becorded in Letters of & 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1778-1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adbahe. With 6 
Portraita. 8vo, 18). 

THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARIA JOSBPHA, LADY STAN- 
LEY OF ALDERLEY, FROM 1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adiami. With 10 
Portrait!, alo. 8vo, 18(. 
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J»0k8Oii.— STONEWALL JACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
B; Lisnl-Col. G. F. R. HBHOBBaoK. 
With 2 Partmlts and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. Crown Sra, ISa. net. 

Laalio— THE LIFE AND CAM 
PAIGNS OP ALEXANDER LESLIE, 
FIRST EARL OF LEVEN. Bv C. 
Sakford Tebht. With Portrut, Hapa 
■nd Plans. 8to, 1S(. 

Lnther.— LITE OF LUTHER. Bj 
JumiB EOSTUN. With 82 Illnstra- 
tlona and i Paoninaea of M8S. Crown 
8va, %t. M. 



Macaulay— THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF LORD MAC4ULAY. By 
the Right Hod. Sir O. 0. Tbkvcltan, 
Bart. 

FoptUar Edition. Or. Svo. 2>. 6if. 
Stadrntt Edition. Or. Sro, 6«. 
Cabinet Ediiion. 2 Tola. PostSro, 12?. 
' EdinbuTgh ' Edition. 2 vols. Svo, 

Iflbrfury SdOion. 2 roU. 8to, 86?. 

Mftrbot.— THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
BARON DE MARBOT. 2to18. Crown 

MazMtjner(F.) 

MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: a Fnwment 
With 6 PortraitB, 8to, 12j. 6d. 



Crown Svo, 6s. 

Heade,— GENERAL SIR RICHARD 
HEADB AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. Bv TaoMia Hbbhi 
Thobntoh. With Portrait, Hap and 
UlDBtratioDB. Svo, 10>. Od. net. 

Morrta.-THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS. By J. W. Mackail. With 
6 Photi^ravnTB Portraits and 16 Illua- 
tntioiu. 2 vola. Svo, S2i. 



On tlie Banks of the Seine.— By 

A. M. F., AnthoreBa of 'Foreign Courta 
and Foreign Homes '. Crown Svo, 6*. 

Pearson.— CHARLES HENRY PEAR- 
SON, Author of 'National Lite and 
Charaoter". Memorialfl by Himself, 
his Wife and his Friends. Edit«d by 



Place.— THE LIFE OF FRANCIS 
PLACE, 1771-1854. By GRAHiB Wal- 
las, M.A. With 2 Portralte- 8vo. 125. 

Bikniakrisbna : bis life and Sayini^ 
By the Eight HoD. F. Mil MOllbp. 
Crown Svo, 5». 

Bomanes.— THE LlfE AND LET- 
TERS OF GEO RGBJOHN ROMANES. 
Written and Edited by his Wife. With 
Portrait and 2 Ulnstratioaa, Crown Svo. 



Kussell. — SWALLOWFIELD AND 
ITS OWNERS. By Constahob, Lady 
RnasBLL of Swallowfield Park. With 
Photogravure PortraitB and other Illua- 
trations. 4to. 

Seebohm.— THE OXFORD REFOR- 
MERS-JOHN COLET, ERASMUS 
AND THOMAS MORE : a History of 
their Fellow-Worlt. By Fbbdkrick 
Sebbohm. Svo, 14.). 

ShakeHpaare.— OUTLINES OF THE 
LIFE OP SHAKESPEARE. By J 
HALLIWELL-PHILLII'PS. With II- 
InBtratiODSandraosimileB. 2 vola. Royal 

Victoria, Queen, 1819-1900. Bv 
Richard R. Holmw, M.V.O., F S A 
Librarian to the Queen. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With a Snpplementsry 
Chapter, bringing the narrative to the 
Queen's visit to Ireland, 1900. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Cr. Svo, Bj. net 

Wellinsrton— LIFE OP THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. BythaEev.G B. 
GlbIo, M.A. Crown Svo, S». W, 
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Arnold. -8EA3 AND LANDS. By Sir J 
Edwim Ahhuld. WHb 71 Uluitratioi 
Crowa 8to, ^^. U. 



Baker (Sir B.W.). 



THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 

CBYLON. With 8 IlliutrttioDs. 
CrowD 8vo, 3<. 6<1 



Ball (JoHH). 
THE ALPINE GUIDI. 

Vol. i., THE WESTERN ALPS : thi 
Alpine Region, Soutb of the Bhooi 
Vslley, [roni the Col de Tends V. 
the SimploD Pu& With S New 
ud B«TiMd Hapi. Crown Sto, 



Sthod Edilien. With 37 Illustra- 
tions Fcp.,2>. cloth, or 8a. white 
puchmaot. 



12a. n 

Vol. II., THE CENTRAL ALPS. 

North of th* Ehone Valla)', from 
tha SimploD Pmb to tha Adige 
Vollay. {Inpr^anUum. 

HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS IN THE ALPS. A New Ed- 
itioD, prepared on bahalt at the 
Alpine Club. By W. A. B. CoouiKlB. 
Crown 8vo, Si. net. 

Bant.— THE RUINED CITIES OF MA- 
SHONALAND : being a Record ■ " 
Excavation and Eiploretion in 189 
By J. Thbodobb Bbkt, With 117 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8va, Sj. Oil 



BrasBor (Tn Lati L*dt). 



Crawford. —BOOTH AMERICAN 
SKETCHES. By RoBlBC Ckiwtobd, 
ILA. Crown Sto, St 

Fronde (Jambs A.). 
OCEANA: or England and her Colon- 
ies. With 9 liloatratians. Crown 
8vo,S(. &1 



leathoote.— ST. KILDA. By Nob- 
MAK Heatkcotl With a Map and 80 
lllustratiaaa from tha Sketches and 
Photographs of the People, Sc«nery aud 
Biida, by th* Author. 8vo, 10c. Si/, net 



Howitt.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES. Old Halls, Biittlaaelds, 
Scenes, illuitrative of Striking Pasaasea 
ih English Hiatury and Poetry. By 
WuxiiH Howrra. With bO llliutn- 
Uoiis. Cruwn 8.0, 8a. 90. 
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B:iliKllt (E. P.). 

THE CRmSE OF THE 'ALBETE'; 
the Narrativa of s search for Trea- 
sure oil the Desert [aland of Triuidod. 
With 2 Mapa and 33 lllastratioiLe. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf 



WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET : > 
NaiTative of Recent Travel in Kash- 
c. Western Tibet, Baltislan, Ladak, 



THE ■ FALCON ' ON THE BALTIC : > 
Voyage Irom London to Copenhagen 
in a 'llicee-Tonner. With 10 PuU- 
page lilustratians. Cr, Svo, 3i. &i. 



Lees,— PEAKS AND PINES: mother 
Norway Book, By J. A, Lbbs, Joint 
Author of 'Three in Norwiy,' and 
■aC, 1887'. With 63 lilustratioM 
from Drawings and Photograph!. 



8to, 8s, 



IieesandClutterbuek.— B.C. 18S7. 

A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By J. A, Lbbs and W. J. CLDTTKnBUCK. 
With Mapftrid 76 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, av. 6d. 



Lynch. — ARMENIA : Travels and 
Studiea, By H. F. B. Lynch. With 
100 Whola-piH,'e Ulustratious aiu) up- 
wards of 100 in the t«jit, i-eprodiiced 
Irom Photographs by the Author; Piins 
of Mountains, Ancient Sites, ete., and 
a Map. 2 vols. Svo. 



Macdonald.— THE GOLD COAST: 
PAST AND PRESENT, By Gkorgs 
MaCDON^^LD, DireuCor of Education nnd 
H.M. Inspector ol Schools lor the Gold 
Coast Colony and the Protectorate. With 
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Crown 8to, 7«, W. 



ITaiiBen.— THE PIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. By Pridtjof Namskn, 
With Ii3 Illnatrations and a Map. Cr. 
Svo. Zt. id. 



CToteB on Reconnoitring 

SOUTH AFRICA— BOER WAR, 1! 
1900. 16nio, Is. net. 



Kiee.— OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOOTH INDIAN LIFK Bj 
SlAHLBY P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 



Smith. -CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By W. P. Haskstt Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis Carb and 



Part I. ENGLAND. I6mo, 3i. net 



Stephen,— THE PLAYGROUND OV 

EUROPE (Tlie Alps). By Lkslik 
Stkphhn. With 4 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo, 8!. 6rf. 



n Norway.— By Two of them. 
Map and 59 II lustrations. Cr. 
liOaida, 2a. W. cloth. 



TyndaU (John). 
THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS; 
being a Narrative ol Eicinrsioiis sinl 
Ascents. An Account ol the Origin 
and Plienoruena of Glnciers, snii an 
Exposition of the Physical Principles 
to whick they are related. With 61 
lllustialionH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 8d, net. 



HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE 
ALPS. Witlj 7 llln«lr«tioni. Cr. 
Svo. fo. U. net. 
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AECHEBY, By C. J. Long 

Col. H, WiLROND. With Coil 

by Miss Lech, Viscount DlL_.., 

With 2 Hap^, 23 Plates aad 172 lUiu- 
ttatioM in lh» TeJt. Cr. 8to, lOi. 6d. 

ATHLETICS. By MONTAOUI SkB' 
MAH. With Cliaptera on Athletiea 
Svhoo) by W. Bkacb Thohas; Athletic 
Sports )u AmeriuiL by C. H. Shbbill ; a 
Omtribation on Paper-chasing by W. 
RtB, and an Introduction by Sir Rich- 
ard Websteb (Lord Alrsrstone). 
With 12 flutes and 27 Illuatiations in 
the Teit. Crown B.o, Vu. dd. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Cltve 

PHILLIPS-W01.I.ET. 

Vol. I. Africa ai 
With Con tribii lions by Sir Samubl 
W. Bakib, W. C. Obwill, p. C. 
SBLOoa, etc. With 20 Plate* and S7 
Illustrations in tha Teit Crown 8to, 
10^. lid. 

Vol, II. Euaopi, AaiA, Aim thi 

Arctic Rkqions. With Contri- 

butions by LieuL-Colonel R Hsskr 
Pebci. Mttjor Alobbhoh C, Heber 
Percv, etc. With 17 Platei and 56 
1 llustcationi in the Taxt. Crown 8to, 
lOt. 6<1 
BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadfoot, 
R.K, A. H. BOTD, Stdenbam Dixon, 
etc. With 11 PUtee. 1» lIlustratioDS 
in the Teirt, and nujnerona Diagrams. 
Crawu Svo, IOj. ed. 

COURSING AND FALCOSBY. COUBS- 
INO, by HabDinq Cox, thoroughly 
Revised by Chables kicHABDSON ; 
Falconrt, by the Hon, Gerald La3- 
CEttES. With 20 PUtcB and 55 lUus- 
tiatioDS in the Text Cr, 8vo, 10a. 6d. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, the Hon. 
K. H, LvTTBLTOIt, Andhkw Unc, W. 1 
G. Grace, etc. With 13 Plates and a2 
niustratlons in the Text. Crown Sro, 



CYCLING. By tha Easi, oi 
and G, Laci Htlush. With IS PUtea 
and a IlluatratioM in the Tent Cr. 
8»o, lOs. Od. 

DANCING. By Mn. LniT Qbovb, 
Misa HiDDLBTOH, The Hon, Mrs. 
Arnttaoe, etc _ With Muaical Ei- 



Fnll-page Platea and 
in tha "iW Cr, 8to, 



DRIVING, By His Grace the late DUKB 
OfBkadpobt, K.O., A. E. T, Watsob, 

Thk Eahl op Onslow, etc. With 12 
Plates and 54 IllnstratioDS in the Text 
Crown 8vo, lOj. 6d. 



C. GhOVB, C, Prbvost, E. B. MircBBLL, 
and Walter Armstronq. With 18 
Platea and 24 Illustrations in the Text 
Crown 8vo, lOi. 6d. 



H. Ghouiohdkut- 



FISHING, B 
Pbnbbli. 

Vol. I.— Salmon and Trodt. With 
Contributions by H. E. FbaBcIs, 
H^or John P. Trabebne, etc With 
9 Plates and numerous illustratloui of 
Tackle, etc Crown 8vo, 10<. Od. 

Vol. IL— FlKB AND OTBER CoARSE 

Fish. With Contributions by the 
Mabquis of Exeter, Wiluau 
SuiioK, G. CunisTOPHKH Davis. etc. 
With 7 Plates and uumerous Illiistra- 
tiona 0/ Taehle, etc. Cr, 8vo, 10*. 6rf. 

FOOTBALL.— History, by Muntaooi 
Sbearman : The AssocIATIO^ Gaiib, 
by W. J. Oaklet and G. 0. Smitu ; 
The Rogbt UnIOM Gakb, by Frank 
Mitchell. With other Conlribu- 
tion.H by R. E. MacnaOHTEN, M, C. 
Kemp, J, E. Vincent, Walter Cai«p 
and A. SUTHBBLAND. With 19 Plates 
and 36 Illnstntions in tha Taxi Crown 
Sra, \Oi.td. 
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OOLF. By HOHAOs O. Hi 

With Contributiona by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. Balfoub, M.P.J Sir WaltbbSimpbon, 
Burt., AxDRBW Land, etc With 32 
Plat«B and 57 llluslntioiu in the Text. 
Crown 8to, 10s. 6d. 
HUNTING. By HiB Grace the late DHKB 
ofBeadtort, K.G..MonBRAT M0RHI8, 

the Earl of Suffolk add BBRKSHiriE, 
G. H. LONOMAN, etc. With 5 Plates 
and 51 IllaatrationB in the Text. Crown 
8vo, 10>. 6(1. 

MOUNTAINEEEING. By C. T. Dim. 
the Right Hon. J. Bhycb, M.P., Sir 
Martin Conwai, D. W. Frbshkkij}, 
etc. With 13 Platea aad 91 Illaatratlons 
in the Tett. Crown Mto, 10*. M. 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE), aelecled 
by Hkadlki Peek. With a Chapter 
on Clasitical Allusioni to Sport by 
Andrsw Lano, and > Special Preface 
to the BADMINTON LIBRARY by 
A. E. T. Watson. With 32 PUtea and 
74 niustratioiu in the Text Crown 
8vo. 10», W. 



ItloBtrationa in the Text. Crown Svo, 
IOj. 6d. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, the late Ddki of Bbao- 

KOHT, the EaBL of OHSLOW, J. MUBBAT 
Bbowh, T. F. Dale, etc. With 26 
Plates and 87 Illustratioua in the Text. 
Crown Svo, 10<. 8i. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. Rows and C. M. 

PlTMAB. With Chapters on Steering 

S' C. P. Skbocold and F. C. BkoO ; 
itropolitan Rowing by H. Lb Blanc 
Smith; and on PUNTINO by P. W. 
SqulHB. With 7G IlltutratioDa. Crowa 
8to. 10a. 6d. 
SEA FISHING. By Jomr Biokbrdtkb. 
Sir H. W, GORB.BooTH, Alpiibd C. 
HaBMSWOBTH, and W. Semuh. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 iUustrationa 
la the Tut Crown Svo, lOl. id. 



VoL I.— Pibld abd Covbbt. 1^ Lord 

WALsTNaHAM, Sir Ralph Patbb- 
Gallwbv, Bart, the Hon. OkraLo 
Labcelles and A, J. StdaRT- 
WortleI. With 11 PlaCei and 95 
Illaatratloaa In the Text. Crown Svo, 
10.. M. 
Vol. n.— Hook and Uabsh. By 
Lord Walsiuqbau, Sa Ralfh 
Patne -Gallwet, Bart, Lord Lovat 
and Lord Charles Lbnnoi Kbrr. 
With S PUtes and 57 Illustrationi ta 
the Teit Crown 8to, I0«, M, 

SKATING, CUELINQ, TOBOGGANING, 
By J. M. Hbathcotb. C. 0. TbbbCtt, 
T. Maiwell Witham, etc. With 12 
Platea and 272 IUustrationa In the Text 
Crown 8vo, 10*. id. 

SWIMMING. 

and William £ 
andI12IllustrationaintlieTeii. Crown 



TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. Q. 

HeATHOOTE, E. O. PLZIDELL-BDHTBRn, 

and A. C, AiNQBH, With Coutributions 
by the Hon. A. LTrTELTON, W. C. 
UARBaALL, Miss L, Dud, etc. With 
12 Platea and 67 Itluatrationa in the 
Text Crown 8to, IOj. td. 



Vol. I.— CROTSIBO, COBBTBDOnOH OF 

Yachts, Yaoht RAcnia Rulbb, 
rrrnwo-ODr, etc. By Sir Edward 
SULLTVAN, Bart,, the Earl of Pem- 
BROKE, Lord Brabsey, K.C.B,, R. T. 
PRrTCHBTT, B, p. Khioht, Bto, With 
21 PUtes and 93 Illustrotiona in the 
Text. Crown 8<o, 10s, 6d. 
Vol. 11. — Yacht CLnBS, Yachtibo IB 

AUEBICA AND TBI COLONIBS, YaCHT 

Racino, etc. By R. T, Pritohktt, 
the Mahijvib of Dot'FERur and Ava, 
K.P.,thefaUHLOPONSLUw,elc With 
35 Platea and 160 lUostratiooa in the 
Text Crown 8to, 10*. 6d. 
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THK PARTRIDQR. Natoul HiETOttT, 
hy tbe Eev. H. A. Macphibsos ; 
SHOUTiNa. hy A. J. Stuart- Wohtlkt ; 
CooKmRi, by QBOHai Saditsbdri, 
With 11 lUustratloiis and Tariooa I>ia> 
gmnu in the Tiat. Crown Sto, 6>. 

THE URODSE. Natural Hibtort, hj 
the Rer. H. A. HACPRBBSon ; Snoor- 
iiTO, by A. J. Stuart- WoBTLBi ; 

COOKIKT, by QbOHOI 8A1NTBBURT. 



THE PHEASANT. Natural Hmiobt, 
by tbe Eev. H. A, MAOPBiBaoB ; Shoo»- 
INO, by A. J. SrnAHT.WoHTLiT ; 

OoOERKr, by Alixandib Imm Shavd. 
With 10 lllusfarations uid Tarionj Dia- 
grams. Crown 8to, 6<. 

THE HARE. Natural HraTOBT, by tbe 
Rev. H. A. Macfbbbson ; SBOonxa, 
by the Han. Qirald Laboilles 
Cotyssasa, by Crari.es Richabdbon 
HuHTino, by J. 8. Gibbons and G. H. 
LoNOMAH ; CooKSRT, by Col. Krhnit 
HerrBrT. With 9 ninBtretlons. Cn>wn 
8vo, 5*, 



RED DEER. Natural Hwtobt, by the 
Rev, H, A. MAOPHRRaOM ; Dirk StaLk- 
aa, by Caheron Or Ldcriei, ; StaO 
rr. . . ''ij^onnt Ebhihqtob ; 

XAfDEB In MBS ShAND. 

ODB, Crown 8vo, 6t. 

By tbe Hon. A. B. 

I. With Chapters ou 

Pishing by ClaDD 



THE SALMON. 
0*THOBHB-Ha. 
the Law of 



- = ly Cl 
Duoolas Pennant ; Cookert, by Albi- 
INMBS ShanD. With 8 lUnaln- 
Crown 8vo, Cm. 
THE TROUT. By the Marijuess Or 
OraNbt. With Chapters on tbe Breed- 
ing of Trovit by CoL H. CuaTANCB ; and 

. lysitsSHAHD. 

CrowQ 8?o, 5*. 
THE RABBIT. By James Bdmdnd 
HaBTINO. With a Chapter on Cookery 



PIKEANDPERCH. By Williah Senior 
(■Red Spinner/ Editor of the fvUd). 
with Cbflptere by ' JoBN Bickrbdtkr " 
and W. H. Pope. Cookery, by Ales- 

ANDER INHBS ShAND. With 12 Dlustni- 

tions. Crowa Svo, 6s. 



Biokerdyke.— DAYS OP MY LIFE 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT: 
and other papers. By John Bickbr- 
DTKE. With Photo- Etching Frontis. 
piece and 8 FuU-page Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. Si. 

Blaekburne.— MR. BLACKBURNB'S 

GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, An- 
notated and Arranged by Hime^lf. 
Edited, with s Biographical Sketch aad 
ory of Blindfold Chess, by 



Cawthorne and Herod.— ROYAL 

ASCOT: its History and ila Associa- 
tions. By Georqe Jameb Cawthounk 
and RicHAHU 8. Hbhod. With 32 
Plates and 106 IlliiBtrationa in the Teit 
Demy 4to, £1 lis. 6d. net. 
Dead Shot (The) ; or, 3portsni»n'« 
Complete Guide, Being a Treatise on 
the use of tlie Gon, with Rudimentary 
and FiDishIng Le«ona in the Art of 
Shootiug Game of all kinds. AJsn 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
Shooting, Dog- breaking, etc. By 
- -HAN. With numerous Illnrtra- 
Crown Svo, 10». W. 
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BUiB.— CHESS SPARKS ; or, SUort md 
Bright Uumes of Cbau. Collected uid 
Arranged by J. H. EuJb, M.A. 



Folkard.— THE WI LD- FOWLER : A 
Treatjse on Powliug, Aiicisiit and 
Modem, descriptive also oF Decoys and 
Fliglit-ponds, WQd-fowl Shooting, 
Guiiiiiiig-pnuts. SliootiiiB-J-aohta, etc. 
Also Fowliug In tbo Fens and in For- 
BigD Countries, Rock-rowling, eta., etc. 
By H. C. FOLKABD. Witb 13 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, and several Woodcuts, 
gvo, 12i. M. 

Ford. — MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
CRICKET CLUB, 1884-1899. Written 
and Compiled by W. J. Fobd {at the 
reqneat of the ComniltteB of the County 
C.C.t. With Prontispiece Portmit of 
Mr. \. E. Walter. 8»o, I0«, uet. 

Ford.— THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF ARCHERY. By HoK*CB 
Ford. New Edition, thorouglily Re- 
vised and Rewritten by W. BUTT, M.A. 
With a Preface by C. J. LonuuaN, M.A. 
8vo, \At. 

FremciB.— A BOOK ON ANGLING: 
01, Treatise ou the Art of Fishing in 
every Branch ; iudiidiug full illustrated 
List of Salmon Flies, By FnAMCIB 
FRAMCia. With Portrait aud Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 15«. 

Ctathorne-Hardy.— AU-l-UMNS IN 
ABGYLGSHIHE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By the Hon. A. E. Oathornb- 
Hardi. Willi 8 Photograt 
trations by Af " 

Svo, lOf. &J. net. 



__ Illustrations from 

Drawings and Photographs, Crown 

Svo, 3s. net 

Hutchinson,— THE BOOK OF COU 

AND GOLFERS. By HohaCB G. 
HOTCHINBOK. With Coutributions by 
Misa Ant FAbOOi, H. H. HimoN, 
J, H. TayLOU, H, J. Whiqham and 
Messrs. Sdttoh Ie Sonb. Witb 71 
Portrafts fMm Plkotogcapha. fia^e 
Crown 8>a, U. id. uL 



Z.ang.— ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
Ahdeuw Labq. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crowu 8vo, 3». 6.*. 

Iiillie (Arthur), 

CROQUET: its History, Rules aud 
Secrete, With 4 Full-page Illtmtra- 
tions, IE lUustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. Crown 8va, 6& 

CROQUET UP TO DATK ConUining 
the Ideas aud Teachings of the Lead- 
ing PUyera and Chamuioas. Witli 
Coutributions by Lieut.-CoL tlie Hou. 
H. Nbbdham. C. D. Locook, etc. 
With 1» lUustrationB (15 Portrait) 
" • " Diagrams. 8vo, 10», 



I.onKinan.-CHEas OPENINGS. By 

PKBOBRICK W, LOHQHAll, Fcp, 8vO, 
2l. (d. 

Madden.— THE DIARY OP MASTER 
WILLLAM SILENCE: a Study of 
Siialiespaare aud of Elizabethan Sport, 
By the Right Hon. D. H. Maddbk, 
Vice-CUanoi^llor of the Unlvei'sity of 
DubUu. Svo, 16*. 

L 

Lion of the Secrets ol 
Cli eating at Games of Cbanue and 
Skill. Ky John Nhvil MABKEi,YNe, of 
the Egyptian Hall. With 62 lllustra- 
tiojis. Crown Svo, a«. 

Millala, — THE WILD-FOWLER IN 
SCOTLAND. By JottN GuaLS Mil- 
LAla P.Z.3., etc. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure after a Drawing by Sir 
J. E. MiLLAia, Bart, P.R.A, 8 Photo- 
gravure Plates, a Coloured Plates, and 
Bo Illustrations from the Author's 
Drawings aud from Photographe. Royal 



Golfer, 1887-86. With 1^ Plates and 
2ii llliubationi in the TeiL Crawa 
Svo, 7). U 
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FlViLa-a«Uw«y (Sir Ralfb, But.). 



LETTKRS TO YOUNG BHOOTEE8 

Bicouil Series). On th« Productiun, 
eBervatioD. >ud Killicg of Game. 
With DirecUoDi in Bhooting Wood- 
Pkeons and BraakiUR-ia Retrierers. 
With Portrait and IW llliubvtioni. 
Grown Sto, 12>. 6d. 

IiETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTBRB 

(Third Seriaa). Compriaiog a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Commou to tha Britisb 
Islands, with Complete Directions in 
Bhooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 300 lllustntiaaa. Cr. 
8vo, 18<. 



Pole.— THE THEORY Of THE MOD- 
ERN SCIENTIFIC GiME OF WHIST. 

Bj WiLLUM POLI, F.R.S. Fcp. 8VD, 
2i. net 

Proctor.— HOW TO PLAY WHIST: 
with the Laws and Etiqnetta of Whist 
By KiCBiBD A. PbUcTOb. Crom Svo, 
it. net. 

Ronalds. -THE FLY-FISHEB'S EN- 
TOMOLOGY, By AifBip RoMuoa. 
With 20 Coloured Plstai. Sto, lis. 



CouBTBHsi Seluub. With 18 PUtes 
■od 85 lUusmcions in the Text He<l- 
inm Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

■WUoockB.-THE 3EA FISHERMAN : 
Comprising the chief Methods of Hook 
and Line Fishing in the British and 
other Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats 
and Boating. By J, C. Wiloooko, U- 
lustratsd. Crown S'o, St. 



Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 

LOOIO. RHETORIC, PSrOUOLOOY, ETC. 

B&con (Fbanoib)— omCiniMA 



THE ETHICS: Greek Teit, ninstro- 

ted with Essay and Notes. By Sir 
it GuHT, Bart 3 vols. 



AM INTEODUCTION TO ARISTOT- 
LE'S ETHICS. Books I.-IV. (Book 
X, c vl.-ii. in an Appendii.) With 
a continuous Analysis and Notes. 
By the Rev. E. Moou, D.D. Crown 
8»o. 10«, 6d. 



COMPLETE W0RK9. Edited by F 
L. Ellib, J*hxb Spiddimb and D. I 
tlUTH. 7 Toia. 8to, £8 13t. 6iJ. 



LETTERS AND LIFE, including oU 
his occasional Worki. Edited by 



THE ESSAYS: With Notaa by F. 
StOhh and C. U. OusuN. Crown 
Svo, 3>. id. 
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Bain (Auxamdcb). 



Articles reprinted from ' Hind ' 



Bthlos. Crown 8to, i6s, %d. 



Part I. PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Crown 
8to, 6a. U. 

Part H. THEORY OF ETHICS 
AND ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 
8vo. 4». U. 

IXKllO. Part L OMDcronoH. Crown 
8™, i». Part II. iNUmmciN. Orown 
8va, 69. 6d. 



PRACTICAL B.SSAYS. Cr. Bto, 2». 

Brw^— THE PHILOSOPHY OP NE- 
CE381TY: or. Law in Mind as in 
Matter. By Charlrs BbaT. Crown 



Croaler (Jorni Bunu, LL.D.). 

CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS: 
being tie Outlines of a New Svsteni 
of Political, Religions and Social 
Philosopby. Svo, 149, 

HISTORY OP INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VBLUPMENT; on the Lines of Mod- 
em Evolution. 

Vol. I. Gretk and Hindoo Thought; 
Oreoo-RoDtaa Paganism; Judaism: 
and ChriKtiBDit; down to tbe Closing 
of the Schools of Athena by Jns- 



LECT0BE8 ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION 
With Preface by Bbrnahd Bobah- 



HodgBoa (Shiswobtr H.). 



THE METAPHyaiCa OP EXPERI- 
ENCE., Book I. General Analysis 
of Eipenenee ; Book IT. Positive 
Science ; Book HI. Analysts of 
Conscious AclJOn ; Book IV. Tile 
Real Uuiveree. 4 vols. 8to, 365. net 

Hume. -THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
by T. H. Grebn and T. H. Obose. 4 
iparately. 



JameB.— THE WILL TO BEaJEVE, 

and Other Essaysin Popular Philosophy. 
By WiLUur Jamjb, H.D., LL.D., ete. 
Crown. 8vo, 7s. 6rf. 

" -■" ""■ I 

„ ,^ 1 JU8tmiaii.-TlIE INSTITDTIS OF 

DavidBon.— THE LOGIC OF Dl \ JUSTINIAN : Ijitin Tert, chiefly that 

FINITION, Eiplained and Applied. 1 of Huaohke, with Knglish Introduction 

By WiLLlAli L. Divii.&)N. M.A. Crown Translation, Notes and Summary. By 

«"'. "' I TUOUAB C. SiNDABS, M.A. 8vo, 18*. 
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Kant (iMKAjiDKM. I MiU(JoHS Stdabt). 

CRITIQIBOFHRALTICALKKASON I ASYSTEM OP UWIC. Or. 8»o. 3.. 6rf. 
AND OTHBK WORKS ON THE I 
THEORY OF CTHRW. TranildWd 
bvT.K. Abbott, B.lt. WithMemoir. 
gvQ, 1-J.v. 6f/. 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE METAPHYSiC OF ETHICH. 
Ti»ii»lat«l liY T. K. Abbott, B.D. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND 

HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 

aUBTILITY OF THE FOUR 

FIGURES. TranslatcJ by T. K. 

Abbott. Hto, 6t. 
K«ny,-(!OVBKNMBNT OR HUMAN 
EIVOLUTION. By EduOBD Kbllt, 
M.A., r.G.9. Vol. L Jiistiiw. Crown 
8»o, It. flri. net. Vol. II. Collectivimii 
aad luiiividnaliam. Crawl. Svo. 
KiUick.— HANDBOOK TO MILL'S 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Rev. A. H. 
KILLICK, H.A. CrfiH-n 8vo, &. 6>i!. 
Iiadd lUiOBaE Tbuubull). 

A THKORY OP REALITY ; An Easay 



SSS 



upon 



•t Eifwrit 



ON LIBERTY. Ccovm 8vO, li *rf. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 

UTILITARIANISM. Sra, 2i. 6d. 

EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8yo, 
16i. 

NATURE, THE UTILITY OP RE- 
LIGION AND THEISM. Throe 
Enuys. Svo, U. 

Monok.— AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC. By WILLUU Hehbt 6. 
MONOE. H.A. Crown 8fo, 6*. 
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from the Ga 

LL.D. Crown 8 

Lang.— A MONK OP FIFE ; a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. By Andkbw 
LiBQ. Withl3111uetrationsbySBi.WYi( 
IhaqS. Crown Svo, 3*. id. 
Lovett-Yeata.— THE CHEVALIER 
D'ACRIAC. - - - 
Crown Svo, 3, 
IiyaU (Edna). 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER. Fcp. 8vo. Is. sewed. 
PnseiUation Edition. With 20 Hlu* 
tratians by LancilOT Spkbd. Cr. 



cloth. 

DOREEN. The Story ot ■ Singer. 
Crown Svo, Sa. 

WAYFARING MEN : aStoryof Theat- 
rical Life. Crown Svo, 6a. 

HOPE THE HERMIT : a Bomance of 
Borrowdale. Crown Svo, 6a. 
Marchinont.-IN THE NAME OF A 



UaBon and Lang-— P ARSON 
KELI-Y. By A. E. W. HaBOW and 
Anxihsw LaHQ. Crown Bvo, it. 
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Max Miiller.-DEtJTSCHE LIEBB 
(GERMAN LOVE) : Fragnienta from 
■' e Papers of an Alien. CoUecWd by 



MelvUle (G. J. Wktm). 

The Gladiators. i Holmby HooM. 

Thelnlemieler. Kate Coventry. 

Giiod (or NgtHing. Digby Oraiiil, 
The Qu«en'a Manes. | General Boance. 
Crown 8to, 1j. 6d. each. 

Merriman.— PLOTS AM : A Btoi, 
the IiidiflD Mutiny. By HkKB! SbtOk 
ManniMAB. With Frontispiece — •■ 
Vignette by H. 6, MabHBI. O 
8vo, 3o. M. 

MorriB(Wnuiii). 
THE SUNDERING FLOOD : a 
manoB. Crown 8'0, 7a. Sd. 



Morris {WiUMJiy—cBntirtued. 
THE STORY OF GRBTTIR THE 

STRONG. Translated from the Ice- 
landic by EiHfKR MaonJssON and 
William Morris. Crown -Svo, 5s. 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIES, and other Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Icelandic by EmfKH 
MagnCssoh and Wiluam Mohkis. 
Crown Svo. 6j. net 

*,* For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 
Works, see pp. 23 and 24. 

Neirman (Cardihal). 

LOSS AND GAIN ; The Story of a 
Convert. Crown Svo. Cahinit Edi- 
Him, Ss. ; Popular EdUvin. Z*. 6d. 

CALLISTA : a Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown Svo. CiMnet Edi- 
tion. U. ; Popular Edition. 8>. W. 



THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 

2 vole. Bvo. 28t. 
THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 

Crown Ivo, 6a. net 
THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 

PLAIN, whicli has been also called 

The Land of the Living Men, or The 

Acre of tbe Undying. Square post 

8vo, (u. net. 
THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 

wiierein is told somewhat of tJie Lives 

of the Men of Burgdale, th. 

their Neighbours, their Fi 

their FBlIows-in-Anns. 

Prose and Verse. Square 
A TALE OF THE HOUSE OP THE 

WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreda of 

the Mark. Written in Prose and 

Verse. Square crown Svo, 6». 
A DREAM OP JOHN BALL, AND 

A KING'S LESSON. 12ino, Is. 6rf. 
NEWS FROM NOWHERE : or, An 

Epoch of Reai Being some Chapters 

[ram an Utopiu KoDianc*. Post Svo, 

1i. 6ii. 
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By C. 

l^LUFPS-WoiXKT. With 13 Iliuatra- 
Crown Svo, 3a. ed, 

Kaymond (Walteb). 
TWO MEN 0' MENDIP. Or. 8to. Sj. 
NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. Or. Svo, 
6s. 

Header.— PRIESTESS AND QUEEN: 
a Tale of the White Races of Mexico. 
Being the Adv^tures of ignlgene and 
her Twenty-ail Fair Maidens. By 
Ehili E. RkaDbk. liliiitrated by 
EhILT K RBACia. Crown Svo, 6(i. 

E,idle7.-ANNE MAJNWARING. By 
Alicb RlDLRT, Author of ' The Story of 
Aline '. Crown Svo, 6i. 



, Amy Herbert. 
Cleve Hall. 
Margaret PereivJ. Gertnuk, 

Katlierine Aahtou. Home Life. 

Tbe Earl's Daughter. AIIjt Lile. 
The Eiperienieof Life. Urania. Ivors. 
Crown Svo, I*. 6d. each, cloth plain ; 
3(. td. «ach. olotb eitra. gilt ed^an. 
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Sotnei-TiUd (£ (E.) and Bou 

(MiHTDJ). 

SOME EXPEEIENCES OP AN 
IRISH RM. With 31 IlluatratioM 
byR(E. SoMBSviLLK. Crown aTo,8». 

THE REAL CHARLOTTE. Crown 
8to, Z».6d. 

THE SILVER POX. Cr. 8to, St. id. 



Stevenson (Bobest Loots), 
THE STRANGE CASE OF DR- 
JEKVLL AND MR HYDE. Pop- 
8vo, Is. sewed, 1». 6ti. cloth. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR 
JEKYLL AND MR HYDE, WITH 
OTHEH FABLES. Cr. 8vo, Zs. %d 



MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
-THE DYNAMITER, By Robkkt 
LoojB Stbveksow and Fanni Van 
DE Grift Stbvbnsob, Crown 8vo, 
3«. 6d. ' 

TBE WRONG BOX. Bj Robkrt 
Lonis STEVBNaoH and Llotd Os- 
BOCRNB. Crown 8to, ti. Sd. 

Suttner.— LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 

{Jjie WafmNied^): The Autobio- 
graphy of Martha von Tilling, By 
Bertha von Suttbbb, Trsuslated by 
T. HoLMBS. Crown 8vo, 1*. Sd. 



Taylor.— EARLY ITALIAN LOVE 

STORIES. Tnken from the OrJLHnai' 
by Uha Tatloh. With 13 lUuBtra 
tiona by H. J. foBB. Crown 4to, 16». 



Trollope (Abthont). 

THE WARDEN. Crown 8.0, 1», id. 

BARCHBSTER TOWERS, Crown 8*0, 
U.Vd. ^ 



Wslford (L E), 
A STIFF-NECKED GKKERATION. 

OowD 8yo, 2t. 6d. 
COUSINS. Crown 8»o, 2t, 6d. 
DICK NETHERBY. Cr. 8vo, it. Bd. 
rVA KILDARB ; ■ MBtrimoninI Pro- 

hlam. Crown Svo, 2i. 6d. 
LEDDY MARGBT, Cr, 8vo, 2.. 6rf. 
MR. SMITH : a Part of his U/a. Cr, 

NAN, «nd othar Storiw, G«wn 8vo, 

ONE OF OURSELVES, Cr, 8to, «j. 

PAULINE. Crown 8vo, 2., td. 

• PLOUGHED,' and othsr Stori«fc Cr. 

8vo, 2i. 6rf. 
THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER 

Crown Svo, 2t &t 
THE HISTORY OP A WEEK. Cr 



THE INTRUDERS. Cr. Svo, 2s. 6d. 
THE MATCHMAKER, Or. 8to, 2s. 6A 
THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA, Cr, 

8vo, 2j. 6d. 
THE ONE GOOD GUEST, Crown 

8»o, 2s. ed. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. &. 

Ward.— ONE POOR SCRUPLR Br 
Mrs. Wilfrid Wabd, Crown 8™, St. 



MiUiai 



If Houn 



litbs 



Weyman (STUfLBT). 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. With 
Frontispiaoe and Vignstta. Crown 
8»o, 3s. Sd. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. With 
Frontispiece and Vigtielle. Cr.8vo,6s. 
THE RED COCKADE With Prontis- 
pieoe and Vignette, Crown Svo, 6s, 
BURY 

y CtA 

Cr. 8yo, 6*. 
SOjPHlA. With Pron«ipl«». &<« 



LOffGMANS AND CO.'S STAND 



y AND GENERAL WORKS. 



Pcpular Science (Natural History, etc.). 



Butler. — OUR HOUSEHOLD IN- 
SECTS. An Account of the iDsect- 
Psats found in Dwelling-Honsafl. By 
Edward A. Botleb, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Lend.). With 118 niustntioiu. O. 
8to, 3i. Bit 



Fumeaiix (W,). 

THE ODTDOOR WORLD; or, The 
Young Collector's Handbook, With 
13 Plates (16 of which are coloured), 
■ikd 649 IllnstratioM in the Teit 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

BUTTERFLIES AND M0TH8 
(Britiah). With 12 colonred Plates 
and 241 lUnBtrationa in the Text 
Crown Sto, 6t net 

LIFE IN PONDS AND STEBASra. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 831 Ulus- 
bationa In the Text Cr. Svo, flj. net 



Hartwtg (Dr. OioiuiB). 

THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON- 
DERa With 12 Plate* aod 803 
Woodcnte. 8vo, Is. net 



WONDERS OP THE TROPICAL 
FORESTS. With 40 ninatrstions. 
Crown 8to, 2s. 



Harturig {Dr. Oiohqi)— amEfnuett 



Helmholtz.— POPULAR LECTURES 
ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By 
HERHiNH von Helmholtz. With 68 
Woodcnta. 2voIis. Cr. 8vo.3». Sileacli. 



Hudson (W. H.). 



A, D. McCoHMioK. 8to. 10s. 6rf. net 

BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Clasaification by Frank 
£. BeDDabd, F.K.S. With 16 Platee 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
100 lUustratiaiui In the Teit. Crown 
Sto, Si. net 

BIRDS IN LONDON. With 17 Platei 
and 15 IllustrationB in the Teit, by 
Bktan Hook, A. D. MgCormick, 
and from Ptaoti^raphs from Nature 
by E. R LODOB. 8vo, 12a. 



LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Esxaye on Scien- 
tific Subjeota. First Series, Crowd 
Sto, 3>. Srf. 

ROUGH WATS MADE SMOOTH. 
Familiar E«sayB on Scientific Subject*. 
Crown 8vo, 3*. M. ' 



NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Phoo- 
TOH, Grant Allen, A. Wiiaoh, T. 
FoSTRHandE. Clodd. Cr.avo,3i.6A 

LEISURE READINGS. By R. A, 
Pboctoh, E. Clodd, A, Wilson, T. 
FU8TSB and A. C. RaHTaRD. Crowa 
Sto, 3). «A 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc) — continrud. 
Btftnley.— A FAMILIAR HISTORY 

OF BIRDS. By E, StaITLBY, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Norwkh. With ISO 
IlluBtntioiu. Crown Svo, St. 9d. 



Wood(RBV. J. 6.). 

H0UE9 WITHOUT HANDS : A D»- 
•cription of the HabitBtioDsofAnioula, 
oksaed «ccording to their Principle of 
Conatruction. With 110 IlliiBtntdoai. 
8to, 7«. nrt. 

INSECTS AT HOME: A Popular 



: of Britiat 



thei 



With 11 IlIuBtratJons. Cr. 



Wood (Rot. J. 0.>— cm(mii«d. 
BTKANQB DWELLINGS : a DMcrip- 

tion of th« Habitationa of AnimaJa. 

abridged from 'Homea vithoat 

Handa'. With 60 IllasttaUoiu. Cr. 

Sto, St. M. 
BIRD LIFE OF THB BIBLE. With 

3:^ IIloBtritions. Crown Svo, 3s. Sd. 
WONDERFUL NEST9. With 30 lUus- 

Irationa. Crovn 8vo, 3>. M. 
HOMES UNDER THB GROUND. 

With 2S lUugtiationa. CrowD 8vo, 

WILD ANIHAIS OP THE BIBLE. 
2» Illustratioiia. Crown 8vo. 8». 6d. 

DOMiSTIC ANIMALS OP THE 
BIBLE. With 23 lUustratioiiB. Cr. 
Svo, Sj, W. 

THB BRANCH BUILDERS. With 
28 lUuslrationB. Crown Svo, 2t. 6d. 

SOCIAL HABITATIONS AND PAR- 
ASITIC NESTS. With 18 lUnatra- 
tiona. Crown, Svo, St. 



Works o* Reference. 



Qwilt.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
ARCHITECTURE. By JoSBPgGwnr, 
F.S.A. ReTised (1838), with altera- 
tions and Cauaiderable Additions by 
WlATT PiPWORTH. With 1700 En- 
graviogs. Svo, 21>. net. 



SiippkmrJiC bi'onplit down to 18KI. 

By Bev. Jambs Wood. Fop. Svo, 6t. 
TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY 

Physical, Hiatarical, Descriptive and 

Political. Wi(h7Map(iandl6Plat«a. 

Fcp. Svo, 6j. 
THB TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. Bythi'Hev.J.ATRK,M.A. 

With 6 Maps, 15 Plates, and 800 Wood- 

.■uta. Fcp. 8to, 6s. 
TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 

LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Fup. 

8vo, 6a. 
HISTORICAL TREASURY. Fcp. 8to, 



Hanader (Sahdil)— antftnanf. 
THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 
Edited byJ.LiNDL«Y, F.R.S., andT. 
MouKB, F.L.8. With 271 Woodcuta 
and '20 Steel Plates. 2 Tola. Fcp. 
Svo, 12*. 

Rogat.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Claasifled 
and Arranged eo ae lo Facilitate th« 
Expression of Idea.< and assist ia Literary 
Coiuposition. By Peter Mare Roon, 
M.D., F.B.S. Becomposed throi^hout, 
eniar(;pd and improved, partly from th« 
Author's Notea, and witli a full Index, by 
the Author's Son, JODH Lawn Rogbt. 
Crown 8vo, lOs. Bi 



Willioh.— POPULAR TABLES for 
giviug iiiromjation for ascertaining the 
value of Litehold, Leasehold, and Uhnrcb 
Property, the Public Funds, etc. Br 
ChabLBb U. Willich. Editad hr H. 
Bbnc* Jonib, Crowu 8vo, lOt, Cci, 



Longmans and co.'s standard and genehal wokKs. 31 
Children's Books. 



Brown.— THE BOOK OP SAINTS 
AND FRIENDLY BBA3T8. By 
Abbik Fa k well Bhowh. With 8 
lUustrationa by FaKNY Y. COEY, Cr, 
8»o, 4s. 6rf. not. 

Buckland.^TWO LITTLB RUN- 
AWAYS. Adapted ftom the French 
of Liiuis DKSHonnta. By Jaueh 
BUCKLADD. With 110 lUustraCiouB b; 
CiciL Aldui. Crown Svo, 6>. 

Corbin and Going.— URCHINS OP 
THE SEA. By Mahik Overton Cob- 
bin sad Charles BuxtON Goimo. With 
Dmwiiiga by F. I. Bbnheit. OUodk 
4tD, boardx, 3<. U. 

Crake (Ra». A. D.). 



ALFGAR THE DANE : or, The Second 
ChroniBle of .^scendone. Crown 



THE RIVAL HEIRS ; being the Third 
and t&st Chronicle of jEeoendnno. 
Crown Svo, 2«, net. 

THE HOUSE OF WALDBRNB. A 
Tale of tlie Cloister and the Forest in 
the Days of the Barons' Wars. Cr. 
Svo, 2s. net. 

BRIAN PITZ-COONT. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dcocherter 
Abbey. Crown Svo, 2<. net. 

Henty (G. A.).-Bdit«d by. 



Lang (Andhew). -Edited by. 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With 188 

Illuatratjoua. Crown 8to, 61. 
THE EfclD FAIRY BOOK. With 100 



Iiang (AsoBBw).— Edi1«d by— oim<i»ii*((. 



THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 

8T0RIIS. With 65 Illustrationa. 

Crown 8vo, fl». 
THK ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 

TAINMENT8. With 66 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Heade (L. T.). 
DADDY'S BOY- With 8 Illnatrationg, 
CrowD Svo, 3s, net. 



Praeger (Robauohd). 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABESt HECTOR. 
HONORIA AND ALISANDER. A 
Story in Pictures. With 24 Coloimd 
Picturee and 24 Outline Pjutures. 
Oblong 4to, 3<. U. 

THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THBEB BOLD BABES. With 24 
Coloured Pictures and 24 Outline 
Picturee. Oblong 4to, it. fd. 

BtevenBon.- A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Robkbt Lodu 
Stivwbom. Fop. Svo, 6*. 



Ogle 
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Children's Books — continued. 
TTpton (Flqbimob K. uid Bbktiu). 



THE ADVENTDRES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLia AND A 'GOLLIWOGa', 
With 31 CoIaai«d FUtra. Oblong Ito, 



THE OOLLIWOOa AT THE SEA- 
SIDE. With 81 Coloured Plates. 
Oblong Ito, Si. 



THE GOLUWOGO'S BICYCLE 
CLUB. With SI Coloured Plateu. 
Oblong 4to, 6i. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S POLAR AI>- 
VENTURES. With 31 Colon™ d 
Plutea. Oblong 4to, 6>. 



B><abat'a (W.) Blofraphlaal Stadlei. 

Ba4aiofa (W.) EaoDomle BtadlM. 3s. id. 
BaObOt'i (W.) lAttraity Studl.fc With 



THE 5ILVER LIBRARY. 

Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. KiCH VoLDMB. 

OonybsBfa {Bgv. W. J.) ud Hosaon'i 
{Very Rev. J. K.) Llfs ud Epiitlei of 

8t.P»al. With 46 lliusCratioua. St. 6d. 
I>auaKir>(L.)BaiganA11iaNovel. 39. 6i^. 
Dojle'a (A. Conon] Hicoh Clarke. 



WitheillustTfltions. 3a. 6^. 
Bakor'* (BIf B. W.) Rifle and Uonnd In 

Oeylon. Witii 6 Illustrations. 39. 6d. 
Bulnf-Oould'e (H«ii- 8.) Oiurlani UjOit ot 

the Middle Mm- ^- ^ 
Barlnj-Oould'e (Be*. S.) Origin and De- 
velopment of Bellgic 

89. ed. SBCh. 
Beaker') (W. &.) Gallui 

in the Time of Augustua. 

trations. Ss. 6d. 

'■ (W. A.) Charlolei : or, lUuBt 



.1 Belief. 



With 26 lllus- 1 



LB of 1 



a PriTs 



I Life 



33. 6d. 



Greeks. With2611h 
B«nt'i (i. T.) Tbe Rained Gltiei or Ma- 
Ihonaiaad. With 117 Illuatrations. 
39, SJ. 

athe'Bnn- 
' WilL' 66 IlluetFations. 39. 6rf. 
Charobill'i (W. Spencer) The Star; of the 
KeJakand Field FoToe, IWI. With fl 
Maps and Plans. 39. Bd. 

., , „ * Plain 

ot Evolntion. With 77 Illns- 
trationa. 



Oiodd'i (E.) Star; s 



I Tales. St. 6d. 
Doyle'i (A. Oonan) The Be(n<eai : A 

Tale of the Huguenots. With 2& II- 

lustratiana. 39. 6d. 
Dojla't (A. Conan) The Stark Munrs 

Letten. Si. ad. 
Froude'i (J. A.] The BUIory of Bngland, 

fiom the Fall of Wolae; to the Defeat 

of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. St. 

6d. each. 

roudB's (J. A) The Bnfllih in Inland. 

3 vols. 109. 6d. 
Froude'i (J. A.} Tb* DiTOToa of CMharIn* 

of Arajon. 39. id. 
rioude'i (J. A) The Bpuilab Story at 

(be Irmada, and other Esaafa. 39. 6i^, 
Froude'i H. k.) EngUah Seaman in the 

Bixteentb Century. 39. 6d. 
Froude'i (J. A) Bbort Btudlee on OreM 

BubJeoU. 4 vols. 39. Od, each. 
Fronde'a (J. k.) The Coondl of Trent. 

3a. 6d. 
Froude'i <J. A.) riunaa Carlylai a 

Hiitnry ot his Life, 
17S5-1835. 2toU. 7*. 
18S4-1S81. 2 vols. 7>. 
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Frond*-* {i. A.) Comt : a Sketch. Ss. Bd. 1 

Fronde-i (J. k.) OouiM, of Gn^and 
and herColonlu. Witb 9 lUnstrationB, 
Ss. 6d. 

Frouda'B (J. A.) IIh Two Oblab of Don- 
boir; an Inah Romuice of tha lAst Cen- 
tury. Sj. 6d. 

Pronde'i (J. A.) Lit* and Lcttan ot BiM- 
mni. Sa. Od. 



OroTUla'i (C. C. t.) Journal of thi 
Relgni at Klutf Qsor^e IV^ King 
William I¥., and Quaan YlBtOFla. 

8 Tola. 3i. id, flticb. 



Ha^ard'a (H. R.) Ilolonol QaaHMi, 

Y.C. : a ™« of Country Lifa. With 
FroDtdspkce and Vignetta. Ss. 6d. 



Frootispiacc and Vignette. St. Sd. 



With IS lllastratjons. Si. Od. 
BaMard'a (H. B.) Mr. Mauon't 

With 16 lUiiBtrationB. Si. M, 
HaUard'i (H. R.) nada Um LUj. With 

23 Ulustratiaos. 3a. 6d. 



World'! Duir*. With 27 Ulna. 

Harta'a (Brat) Id tha Carqalnu Woodi, 
and Dthar Btorlea. 81. 0^. 

Haltaholti'i {Hermann von) Popular Lao- 
tore* on Sotentlfla Sol^Mti. With 68 
Illnstrationa. 2 Tols. 3a. 6d. each. 



Autobiography. With Portrait. Sa.fli 
u' (R.) Field and Hedfarow. 
1 Portrait Sj. 6d. 
u' (R.) Bad Dear. With 17 lllae- 
ona. Zs. ed. 
Jeffarle*' (B.) Wood Hatfle: a Fable. 
With FrontLapiece and Vignette by E. 
V. B. 3s. 6<i. 

efhilai' (B.) Tbe Tollan ot tba Field. 
With Portrait Itoni tha Burt in Salis- 
bury CathediaL 3i. Od. 
Kaye (Sir J.) and llalleaon'i (Calonol) 
HUtory of the Indian MutlDy ot 
U67-8. B Tola. 3i. id. each. 
Knlfht'i (B. F.) The Crnlia of tha 'Alarto'i 
tbe NarrstiTe of a Search for Treaanre 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
2 Haps and 28 IlluatrationB. 3i. 6d. 

KBl<ht>a (B. F.) Where Three Bmplrae 
Meet: a NarratiTe of Recent Travel in 
Eaahmii, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Qilgit. WiUi a Map and 54 lUustra- 
tiona. St. 6d. 

■■Uhfi (B. F.) Tha 'Faloon' on tha 
Baltic : a Coasting Voyage from Ham- 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht With Map and 11 lUui- 
trationa. 8>. Sd. 



a Haate. With 20 



s and 4 Facaimilei of H 



LmK'* (A.) Myth, Rltud and RalUlon. 
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THE 5ILVER VABRASS— continued. 



UoCm (A.) Caitom mnd Myth : Studies 
of Early Usags ud Belief. 3i. M. 

Lanf B (A.) Oosk Luia uid Common- 
Sense. 33. Sd. 

Lu^i |A.) k Monk at Flh: a. Story ol 
the Days of Jonn of Ajo. With 18 Il- 
lustrations. Si. Sd. 



md Clutt«Fbuok'l (W.J.I B.C. 
imblB in Britlih Oolambla. 

< HDd 75 lUnstratiaiiB. is.M. 



(Lord) ConplaM Worki. 

Witli 12 Porlraita. ' Albany ' Edition. 
12 vole. 3a. M. Koch. 
Mmoaulny'* (Lord) B»aji and L«yi ol 
Anolcnt Bom*, ata. With Portrait uid 
4 lltiiBtTHtioiis to the 'Lays'. 3*. td. 



Marbot'i {Buon da) NiMtin. TraiU- 

lated. 2 vols. It. 
■arahmui'i (J. C.) Homoln of Ni Hanry 



Marrlman') (H. B.) Flalum : a SVtcs of 

the Indian Hntmy. 8«. id. 
ami (J. 8.) Polltloal Boonamy. Sj. Oil. 
Uir> (J. t.) flyatam of Lofo. it. 6d. 
Illaarl jQao.) Oonntry Plauurai: the 

Chronicle ofa year chiefly in a Garden. 

9t.U. 
Ranaan'a (F.) Tha Flnt Cioaalnf dI 

Graanl&Dd. With 112 lUustratione and 

a Map. 3s. id. 
Phllllppa-WoUay'a (C.) BaKp: a Legend 

of tiie Lone Mountain. Wltb IS lIlnB- 

tratione. 8ji. fW. 



Prootor'a (8. L) The Bxpanaa of Haaivan. 
Praolar'a (R. A.) Tha Mdod. St. id. 



Prootor'a (R. A.) Oar Plaaa wnonf Infl- 
Blttaa: a Series of Eruays contiaating 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
vith the InGoititis aronnd as. ia. 6t/. 



B HoDFi. First Serie 



Proatoi'a (B. 






, Mftba and Varvala 
of Aatronomy. Zs. id. 

Prootor'a {B. A.) Haton atudlet. 3a. 6d. 

Prootsr-B (R. A.) Lelaura Baadinga. By 
R. A. PaocTOB, En WARD Cloud, 
AnveiBW Wilbdn, Thomas FcistbR, 
and A. C. RaKiahD. With llluatra- 
tiona. Ba. Sd 



Btrpban'a (Lull*) Tbo Playground of 
Enropa (The Alpa). With 4 Illustra- 
tion a. 39. id. 

BMianaoB'i (B. L.) Tha Blrftnfe Oaiao of 
Dr. Jakyll and Mr. Hyda; with other 
Fablee. 3<. id. 



StOTanaon (Robt. Loala) and Slaianaon'a 
(Fanny laji da Grift) More Mow Arabian 

Hltfhta. — Tha Dynanltar. Zs. id. 



Wood'B (Bav. J. O.) fltrftnja Dsalllnfr 

With 60 lliaatrations. it. id. 
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Cookery, Domestic 



Angwin. — SIMPLE HINTS ON 
CHOICE OP POOD, with Tested Hid 
EcaDomiuul Recipea. Fat Schools, 
Homes niiil CUssaa for TechDical In- 
struction. B; H. C; AxawiN, IHpto- 
mate (Firit Clua) of tb« National Union 
for tbH Tecbnical Training of Women, 
etc Crown Svo, Ij. 

Aahby,— HEALTH IN THE NUR- 
SERY. Bv HINBT ASHBT, HD., 

P.R,C.P. Witli 25 lUnatraUoni. Or. 
Sto, Si. nat. 

BuU (THOtua, X.D.). 
HINTS TO M0THEB8 ON THE 

MANAGEMENT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD 
OF PREGNANCY. Pop. 8to. 
sewed. \i. 6d ; olath, gilt ed(w, 2>. 



THE MATERNAL HANAOEHENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 

DISEASE. Pep. 8vo, sewed, Is. M. ; 
clotb. gilt edges, 29. net. 

De Sails (Mbb.). 
CAXE8 AND CONFECTIONS i LA 

MODE. Pep. 8¥0, li M. 

DOGS : A Manual for AiOKtenn. Fop. 



URINKS A LA MODE. Fcp. Sm, 



FLORAL DECORATIONS. Pop. 8to, 



Management, etc. 

Da Salts (Mb8.>— ct>nM»ii«i^ 
GARDENING X LA MODE. Fcp. Sto 
Part L, "-'-■-'-- '- *-■ "— ■■ 
Ftuita. 1 



NEW-LAID EGGS. Fcp. 8to. 1.. 6rf. 



WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD. Crown Svo, 



Hann (E. E.). 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF COOKERY 
RECIFE BOOK. Crown Svo, U. 6d. 



Poole.-COOKERY FOR THE DIA- 
BETIC. By W. H. and Mra. Pools. 
With Preface by Dr. PaVy. Fcp. Svo. 



Botheram. — HOUSEHOLD COOK- 
ERY RECIPES. By M. A. R0THER4M, 
First Class Diplom^a, National Training 
School of CooXery, London ; InetrnctrsKB 
to tha Bedfordshire Connty CouuciL 
Crawn Bto, 2i. 
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The Pine Arts and Music. 



Bums and Colenso. — UYtNG 
ANATOMY. By Cscn, L. BasBB, 

R.B.A.,UldROGBBT J. COUNBO, H.A., 

M.D. 40 Plates, 11^ x SJ ins., each 
Plate containing Two FiguTea— (aj A 
Natural Male or Female F^ure ; (6) Tlie 
aame Figure AaatomiBed. Id a Portfolio. 
7.. M. net. 

Hftmlin.— A TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
HISTORY OF ABCHITGCTURK By 
A. D, F. Hamlin, A.M. Wiih Z» 
Illustrations. Crown 8»o, 7b. id. 



HaweiB (Rev. H, R.). 
MUSIC AND MORAIB. ' 



Luthor, 



1 Nni 



th Portrait 

»DS Illna. 

imilea and Diagrams. 

Crown Sto. 6«. net 

MY MUSICAL UFB. With Portrait 

of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustra- 

tionB. Crown 8va, i*. net. 

Huish, Head and Iiougman.— 
SAMPLERS AJfD TAPESTRY EM- 
BROIDERIES. ByMABonsB. HmsH, 
LL.B. i also 'The Stitebery of the 
Same,' by Hra. Head; and 'Foreign 
Sarnplera,' by Mrs. C. J. Lonouah. 
With 30 Reproductions in Colour and 
40 Illustiatious in UonochroDie. 4to, 
£2 2>. net^ 



Maefarren.— LECTURES ON HAR. 
MONY. By Sir Q. A. Mactabrih. 
8to, 12s. 



Morris (William). 

HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Fivi 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
London, etc., in 1878-1881. Crown 



Horria (Willuv)— ctmAJHtBl. 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
ART ON 21BT FEBRUARY. 1894. 
Svo, 29. 6ii. net. 

ART AND THE BEAUTY OF THE 
EARTH. A Lecture deUvered at 
Bnrslem Town Hall on IStb October, 
1881. Sto, 2.. 6rf. net. 

SOME HINTS ON PATTERN- DE- 
SIGNING : a Lecturo delivered at 
the Working Men's College, London. 
on 10th December, 1881. 8vo, a». 6rf. 

ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY, 

AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY, Two 
Papers read before the Society for t^e 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, ISSl 

ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS OK THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
With a Preface by William Moaais. 
Crown Svo, 2». M. net 

Riehter.— LECTURES ON THE NA- 
TIONAL GALLERY. By J. P. BioarmB. 
With 20 PIal*« and 7 lUustrations in 
the Teit. Crown 4to, 9ji, 

Van Dyke.— A TEXT-BOOK ON THE 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. By Jorb 
C. Van Dykb. With 110 HlnstrstionB 
Crown Svo, 6g. 

Wiliard.— HISTORY OF MODERN 
ITALIAN ART. By Abbioh Rollws 
WiLLAiiD. WithPhotugravureFrontis- 
piece and 28 full-page Illustrations. 8vo, 

Welltngton. -A DESCRIPTIVE AND 
HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND 
SCULPTURE AT APSLEY HOUSE 
LONDON. -&^ EvsLlN, Duchess of 
Wellington. Illastrated by 62 Photo- 
Engravinra, specially eiecuted by 
Bbaun, Cli5bbnt & Co., of Paris, a 
vols. Royal 4tu, i& 8». net. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 



BWEehot— LITERARY STUDIES. By 



Baker.— EDUCATION AND LIFE : 
Papers and AddresMe. B; Javbs H. 
Bakbb, H.A., LL.D. Crowii8TO,4<.6iJ. 

Baring-Ootild.— CURIOUS MYTHS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rst. 8. 
BiAtao-GoDLD. Oromi 8to, ia. Od. 

Baynes.— SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
and otber Essays. By the late Tqohas 
Spekcbr BirsM, LL.B., LL.D. With 
s Biogrephicsl Fraface by Professor 
Lbwis C&hfbili- Crown 8to, 7*. 9d, 

Boyd (A.K.H.) (' A.K.H.B."). 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYa OF A 

COUNTBY PARSON. Crown 8to, 

8>. id. 
COMMONPLACK PHILOSOPHER. 

Crown 8to, Ss, U. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS OF A COUNTRY 

PARSON. CrowD 8vo, Zi. U. 



LANDSOAPffi, CHURCHES AND 
MORALITIBa Crown Svo, Si. id. 

LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. Crown 
8to, 3>. id. 

L^SONS OF MIDDLE AGE. Crown 
8to, 3t. 6d. 



RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. ThieaB«ri«b Crown Svo, 
3s. 6d. each. 
Butler (Samuil). 

EREWUON. Grown Sro, U. 

THE AUTHORESS OF THE ODIffl- 
8EY, WHERE AND WHEN SHE 
WROTE, WHO SHE WAS, THE 
USE SHE MADE OP THE ILIAD, 
AND HOW THE POEM GREW 
UNDER HER HANDS. With 11 
lUn^Btions. Svo, lite. id. 



Butler (Samubl)— cunfHiHAi. 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Freely 
reDdered into Bngliab Prose for the 
use of those that cannot read the 
original. Crown 8va, It. id. 

THE ODYSSEY. Rendned into Eng. 
lisb Prose for the age at those who 
cannot rasd the original. With 4 
Maps and 7 Illustrations. Sio, 7s. id. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. Recon- 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Reprint 
of the Origual 1609 Edition. Sro, 
I0>. Sil 



S'lter of Charities in or available in the 
etropolie. With an Introduction by 
C. S. LOOB. Secretary to the Council of 
the OhuKty OrganilaUon Society, Lon- 
don. Sto, Is. 

Dickinson.— KINO ARTHUR IN 
CORNWALL By W. Howship Dick- 
inson, M.D. Wltli 5 lUuatnliona. 
Grown 8vo, U. 6d. 

"Evans.- THE ANCIENT STONE IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND OIUS'A- 
MENT8 OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Sir JOBH EVAK8, S.C.Bl With 637 
lUostcations. 8vo, W». 

Bxploded Ideas, AND OTHER 
ESSAYa By the Author of 'Times and 
Days'. Crown Svo, ii. 

Hansard. — A FARMER'S YEAR ; 

being his Commonplace Booit for 1S9S. 
Br H. RlDKH Haboard. With 36 
ninstrationa by Q. Lmoh Littlk and 8 
others. Crown Svo, 7>. id. net 

HodKBOll.-OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. By Shad- 
WOHia H. HODOaON, LL.D. Crown fivo, 
i:U. 



THE TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. 
By Fbitz HoKNis. With 1 Sketch in 
the Text and 5 Maps. Translated by 
Captain H. M. Bowkb. Svo, 15s. net 



,.-,ic 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works — continued. 



Jefferies (Richard). 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With 

Portrait Crowu Svo, 3a. flii 
THE STORY OF MY HEAET: my 

Autobiography. With Portrait and 

Naw Preface by C. J. LokquaN. 

Crown Sro, Zi. id. 
RED DBEK. With 17 IllustrationH by 

J. CKimroN and H. "' - 

Crown Svo, 3a. flrf. 



Iiang (Andbkw)— ivm(t7i«e(i. 

LErPTERS ON LITERATURE. Pop. 



CattaedrsL Cmjia 8vo, ia. 6d. 
WOOD MAGIC : a Fable. With Fron- 
tispiecB «jid Vignatta by B. V. B. 
Crown Svo, 3<. id. 

Jekyll (Gbrtbodb). 

HOUE AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Tliouglits, Practical aad Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 63 Illns 
tions from Photographa by the Author. ' 
8to, 10a. 6d. n«L 

WOOD AND GARDEN : Notes a 
Thonghts, Practical and Critical, ol 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photo- 
graphs. Si'o, lOx. id. net 

Johnson (J. k i. H.). 

THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL : 
Treatise on the Law and Practice 
Lettera PalciiC Svo, Wa. id. 

AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
With a Reprint of Clie Pateuts Act« 
of 1883, lags, 1886 and 1888. Crown 
Svo, 29. id. 



Madden.— THE DIARY OP MASTER 

WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study ol 
Shfilieajieare and Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. Madden. 
Vw.^ ri].........!!^.. ^e t\-.. n.-:,-. ..-:*,- ^e 



Max Muller (The Right Hon. F,). 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP, Vol. I. Recfut Easaya and 
AddreSBfls, Crown Svo, 5s. 






OTce.~THE ORIQIK AND HISTORY 
OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By 
P. W. JoYCK, LL.D. •! Tola. C 



Ziong (Anvbbw), 

LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 

Fcp. Svo, 2>. id. net 
BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 

Coloured Plates aiid 17 lllustra 

Fcp. Svo, 2j. id. net. 
OLD FRIENDS. Fop. 8vo, 2a. id. net 



Milner. — COUNTRY PLBASURIB : 
the Cliroaicle of a Year chieBy in a 
Garden. By Gborqb Milmbb. Crown 



Morris. -SIGNS OF CHANGE. 8«Teii 
By WILLIAU Morris. PostSvo, 4a. Od. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical ^arU.s— continued. 

Follook.-JANE AUSTEN : her Con- 8 tephenH. -HIGHER LIFE FOli 
!s jinci Hersell. 



Griti 



t HeiiR 



roore (Georob Vitun, M.D.). 

ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. 
With 13 Illnstrstions. Crown 8>o, 

THE DWELLING HOUSE. With SB 

Illii-Ltmtions. Crown 8yo, 3.. 6d. 

KoBSettL-A SHADOW OF DANTE: 

being an Bssby towards studying Him- 

flelf, bis World, and his Pilgrimage. 

B; MaKIa FiUHOBSOa RosBB-rri. With 

Frontispiece by Dantk Oabhikl Bos- i 

SBTTl. Crown i^o. 3j, M. i 

SouIaby(LncYH. M.). 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 
Pop. 8vo, it. 6d. pet, 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR OIRI^. 
ISnto, \t. M. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS 
AND TEACHERS. Fop, Bvo, 
2.. 6<*. net. 

STRAYTHOUOHTSFORINVALIDa 
16mo. 29. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARAC- 
TER, Fcp, 8to, ar. 6d. net. 



CAROLINE BOWLES. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Edward DowdbR, 
LLD. 8to, \is. 



8tephenH. — HIGHER 
WORKING PEOPLE : its Hinilrances 
Discn»sed. An attempt to solve some 
pressing Sooial Problems, without iii- 
jimtico to Capital or Ubour. By W. 
Walkbh Stbphbks. Or. 8vo. 3j Brf. 

BtevenB— ON THE STOWAGE OF 
SHIPHANDTHEIRCARGOHS. With 
Information r^ardiiig Freiglits, Char- 
tar-Parties, etc. By Robert Whitk 
Stkvbns. 8vo, 33. 

Sutherland. - TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY INVENTIONS: A ForroaST. 
By Qeoroe Suthkrland, M.A, Crown 
Svo, 4), M. net. 

Turner and Sutherland. — THE 
DEVELOPMENT OP AUSTRALIAN 
LITERATURE. By Hbnry Gylss 
TuR^ieK nnd Albiandeb Sdtherlabd. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, ha. 



with the. Educational Section, Victorian 
Era Eihibition. Edited by the COOK- 
TESS OP Warwick. Crown Svo, Bs. 
Weathers.— A PRACTICAL GUIDE 

TO GARDEN PLANTS. By JoHK 
Wkathbrs, P.R.H.S., late Aaslstant- 
Secretary to the Royal Horticultural 
Society, formerly of the Royal Qarilens, 
Kew, etc. With 1G9 Diagrams. ,8to, 
i\a. net. 



Miscellaneous Theological Works. 

^ ForOKiiirch<^ BngkmdandfUmanCalhalic Works uaHLimxia. LOHOMANS Ic Co.'a 
Spedai CataiogTta. 



Balfbur.—THE FOUNDATIONS OF 



Boyd (A. K. H.)CA.K.H.I 



SUNDAY AFTERNOONS IN THE 
PARISH CHURCH OF A SCOriT 
UNIVERaiTY CITY. Crown 8 
3<. 6d. 



Boyd (A. R. H.)('A,K,H,B.')— ami. 

CHANGED ASPECTS OF UN- 
CHANGED TRUTHS. Crown Svo, 
it. M. 

GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUN- 
TRY PARSON. Three Series. Cr, 
Sio, 8a. M. eaoh. 

PRESENT DAY THOUGHTS. Crown 
3to, 3s. &d. 

SEASIDE MUSINGS. Cr, Svo. 3«, 6>t 
TO MEET THE DAY' through the 



ChriBti 



Year 



Scripture, with an Original Medita- 
tion and a Short Selection in Vans . 
(or every Da^. Ct9Wi) 9to, 4«. 6(1. 



...Ckio^lc 
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Miscellaneous Theoloetcal Works — continued. 
Max UiiUer (P.y-eonHnutd. 



Campbell— aELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Bey. Lrwm 
Caupbbi.l, M.A., LL.D., Emeritiui 
Profeaaor of Qreefe, UniFeraity ol St. 
Andisws. Svo, lit. 

DavldBon.— THEISM, us Orounded in 
Human Nature, Historicallj and Critio- 
Blly Handled. B«ine Aie Guniett 
Lectures for 1892 gnd 1883, delivered at 
Aberdeeu. By W, L. Dayidson, M.A., 



LL.D. 



>, ISf. 



Gibson.— THE ABBfiDELAMBNNAIS 
AND THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC 
MOVEMENT IN PRANCR By tbe 
Hon. W. Gibson. With Portrftit 



Andrew Lano. Svo, 9s. 



Crown Svo, Ss. 6d, each. 



Vartiaeau (Jahm). 
HOURS OP THOUGHT ON SACRED 
THINGS: Sermona. 2 Vola. Cr. 
3to, 3i. 6d. each. 

ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFK Disaouraea, 
Cnnm Svo, 7«. 9d. 



Max MUUer (F.). 
THE SIX SYSTEMS OP INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY, e»o, 18», 



82*. 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 

RELIGION, as illustrated bv tha 
Religioni of India. Ths Hlbb«rt 
Lectures, delivered at ths Chaptor 
House, Wectminater Abbey, in 1S78. 
Crown Sto, 6t. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE 3CIEN0K 
OF RELIGION : Fdui Lootniw de- 
livered at the Royal Initltntion. Or. 



NATURAL RELIGION. The Giffi»d 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
varsity of Glasgow in 1888. drown 
8vo, 5t. 

PHYSICAL RELIGION. The QUfard 
Lectures, dulivered before the Uni- 
versi^ of Glasgow Id ISM. Ciown 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. 
Tbe Gilford Leetares, delivered before 
tbe University of Glasgow In 18&1. 
CrowD Svo, (it. 

THEOSOPHY ; mr, PSYCHOLOGICAL 

RELIGION, lie Gifford Lectoree, 
delivered before the University of 
Olugow in 1392. Crown Bvo, 6*. 

THREE LECTURES ON THB 
YEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, delivered 
at the Royal Inatitutian in Haroh, 
ISM. Ocown Svo, Si. 



F.R.S, Crown Svo, tt. Ott. 
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